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Philosophical | 
Apparatus 


SCHOOLS AND COLLECES. 
To illustrate all departments of Physical Science, 
Specialty of sets of Apparatus for Common 
and Grammar Sc. . 

Magic Lanterns and Stereop- 


ticons. 
Views from ail Countries, and a speciality of views 
+o iNustrate Scientific Subjects. 
Views made to order at reasonable prices. Lists on 
application, Catalogues 10 centseach. ~ 


Jesse 8. Cheyney, 


Nos. 1 and 3 Bond St. New York. 
Successor to James M. Queen & Co. 


CREENLEAF’S 
Mathematical Series, 


AND 


Parker’s. Exercises in Com »o- 
sition. 7 


Ropert 8S. Davis. & Co, PuBLisagRs 








Books Unsurpassed in Excellence. 


a solicited. Liberal terms 
for introduction, , 


Oriando Leach, t. 
142 anp 144 Guranp Sr. N. Y. 


Amusements, Recitations 
Readings, etc., 





cx nmparance Plays and Dialogues, 10 aera. we JOSEPH CILLOTT’S os menage $6 

Comic Irish t, c. contains 5° muner: ce oo. 

A 25 ct. Guide to the Stage, 1écts. 

Art of A The - 

= a ct ed Bulwer’ Lytton’ Play, STEEL PEN S, Set, No. 5. 

a : oo ~ = Ean — Reciter OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. contains 5° minerals, each in separate 
tc Reciter 30 cts. Juvenile Plays for Home performance The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, tra Price $10. 

Bo. five for 5@ cts: Etheopian Parlor Sketch- ys. . 

es five for 76 cts. Variety Parlor Sketches 303—404—-170-351!, 


York 


Cowperthwait & Co.'s 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Monroe’s- Readers and Spel- 
lers. 


Magus bettuotioal Cures, 
Hagar’s Series; 


Creene’s New Crammars. 





a terms 
tion, and in exchange for old Books in use. Address. 
Cowrzatawalr & Oo. Philadelphia 
Wa. H. Warrner, New York Agent, Office with Baker 
Pratt, & Co. 142 & 144 Grand St. N. ¥. 





No Friendly Voice to Greet Me. | 
pases “Has Suan cy’ Sos trey 





AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN | 


AT 44 EAST FORTY-THIRD ST., NEW YORK. 
Now in its 16th year. 
MISS E. M. COE, PRINCIPAL. 


An entirely new set of material Cheap, Beautiful and purely American, in- 
vented by, and manufactured only for Miss Coe, kept constantly on hand and for 
sale. : 
' Teachers and families supplied at very reasonable rates. 

A Training class for teachers and mothers will be organized at the American 
Kindergarten Building, on the Conspesel Grounds, Philadelphia. 
Training classes are also instructed at the Kindergarten Rooms, 44 E. 43, St 


Minerals For Schools. 





Tux Greatest SELLING CENTENNIAL Boox Is 


Our Country 
And Its Resou 


Not only complete in our a history of 100 
years’ but grand in d ptions of our 
great Rivers, Mountains Cities, Curiosities, Nat- 
ural Wonders, and all our Mighty Re: _——_ 
ture, Commerce, Minerals, Manu, form Gov- 

DESCRIPTION 


ern ec. HISTOR 
of AMERICA’S GREATEST NATION and 
the CENTENOIAL CELEBRATION, 
Illustrated. Sf ee ery Over 1 pages 
with a“Centary ”" Map and a “Bird’sEye View ” 
are athted 20. to 120 weekly. 4000 
quickly, BIG terms. Address HUB- 
Philadelphia, Pa., Cinn. G., Chi. 


We offer to the teachers carefully se- 
lected sets of Minerals and Rocks, classi- 
fied according to Dana, put up in vari- 
ous styles, and at prices that will bring 
them within the reach of every one 
These minerals are choice, of good size 
and suitable for a cabinet. 





Set, No. 1. 


contains minerals, Price $1.00 and 
will be sent by mail for $1.50. 


AGENTS WANTED for the New Histori- 
cal Work, our 


WESTERN BORDER. 


Cae American Pioneer 


Set, No 2. 
100 YEARSAG®O ° . ° 
Its thrilling conflicts of Red and White foes. Exciting | Contains 25 minerals. Price $3.00. 
ainen Indian Camp lif po Ng 
en war- 
wv: book for Old and Young. Not's dull page. No , Ser. No. - 
wee I Snoulare tree. “9. ©. Mecuray | Ontains 25 minerals, each is in a separate 


lustrated : 
& Co., 2% S Seventh St, Philadelphia, Pa. tray, Price $5.00 





Set, No. 6. 
contains so minerals in black walnut 
case, with book. Price $13. 

Set, No. 7. 
contains 100 minerals, each in a separate 
tray. Price. $20. 


Having been assumed by other Makers, we desire 
caution the public in respect to said imitations. 


JOSEPH CILLOTT & SONS, 
91 John Street, New York. 
HENRY HOE. So_e AcErt. 


ToHuropean Travelers. 














Heer 
Ne. & 
Stranger. x Stooge to Oomquer, 

Mr. Jefies Latch Key A Orimeiess Oriminal, | My Tere Next, 
mprotected Femabe TT Tell Your Wite ie Hasse 

Ne. « No. & No. is 
rchebes . ‘The Reet Dey, 

r 


A Hesband in Clover, 
My Uncle's Bait. On) Beomteetnad 


HMeppy 

‘The above 12 neg Fy Vol. 1, making « Beautifel Book of over 
oe and eootains THIR SIX COMPLETE PLAYS 
xtra choth, full guid sede stamp wm 


1 se 
Gingte N embers maid to of the U. 8. om reertps of 14 ote. 
pO. Bes 4820. Address WHEAT & CORNETT, Now York, 


sade!) 
le Pert 





Popular Music Books 


Bellak’s Analytical Method for | 


Piano, (75 ets), isan easy, attractive. and 
pas method for the first6 months at the 


0. 


Getze’s School for Parlor Or- 


gan, (92 .5). Immensely popular. About 
70,000 copies now in use. 








Centennial Collection of Nationa! 


Songs. The moet brilliant compilation of Patri- 
otic Songs extant. The National Airs of America, Eng 
land, Scotland, Wales, Ireland, France, Spain, Italy, 
Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Austriaand Russia are in 
it. 


In Paper 4 cts. Board « 5 cts. Cloth 7i cts. 


| Mason and Hoadley’s Method 


for Beginners, (3. }, ‘sshandsome 
comp'ete, well arranged Instruction book for th® 
Pianoforte, 


German Four Part Songs, for 
MIXED VOICES, ($1. }. A rich treasury of 
most excellent music for Societies, etc, 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
BOSTON. 


C.H. Ditson & Co., 
7ll Broapwar, 





J.E. Ditson & Co., 
Successors to Lex & WaLxrn, 
Phila. 








Set, No. 8. 
contains 100 minerals in Black walnut 
F.S. EMMONS, ee vice 8 
AGENT FOR Larger collections will be furnished if 
WHITE STAR, NATIONAL, desired Address. 


and ANCHOR LINES. 


New York ScHOOL JOURNAL. 
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Clue Genes 2 SE a = 
He willbe to answer any correspondence in re- 17 Warren St. 
rat cor. Grand St. and Randolph ave — New York. 
Jersey City Heights. 
na—te Pmt yA ete Wall st., between the 
see aeTenRaanES RIDES 10 N ae: 
An Improved Farm First Mortgage 
LIFE AND LABORS OF Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed of the 
value ascertained by PERSONAL INSPECTION. In many 
LIVINCSTONE. IT EE 
Another $80, firet 6 days. Over 50,000 of this | customer of ours ever waited a day for interest, not 
standard Life of the is | 


New York. 
' 
BOODYEAR'S POCKET GYMNASIUM. 
The Most Complete System 
OF PHYSICAL EXERCISE 
Ever Devised for Home Practice. 
Tho Cote ses hewlse 
ved from +t 
aerate Pocket Gymoasium 
} It calls into direct action all the 
@ in a r of the 
body, and chic 4... 4h, 
are generally neg y per 
sons of sedentary habits. It 
corrects the stooping ure so 
frequently noticed in young 
| persons, and imparts a uniform 
| degree of strength to the muscles su: the spinal colamn 
| To these who are afflicted with dyspepsia, indigestion, pervous 
| debility, weakness of the chest, lung and liver complaints, etc , 
i may be used with the most gratifying results It io ene 
| uated to the ~ Sf oF o Ge weakens ec —4 
admirab! adapted to valids valescen: 
| woe exercise is tecirable, To ladies and children 
ee g. ho ensesinn wil bo Rand & & Suing spade 
character It is highly recommended yeicians 
| and all those who have made the subject st payebont exercise 
come PRICE LIST 
No. 1. For Chi to 6 years, $1.00. No 2 For Children 
| 6to & @LIO Ne. 3. For Children 8 to 10, $1.90 No. 4. For 
| Children 10to 14, $1.30. No. 5. For Ladies and Children M4 years 
u rd, 81 or Gentlemen of moderate strengtti, 
150. No. 7, $2.00. set of epee, 99.00 No.7 is 
tted with a screweye to to the wal) or 
Two of this size pre make «a Complete Gymna 
gum. Sent post-paid upon pt of price. ress, 
GOODY BBER co., 
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D. Appleton & Co. 
549 & 551 Broadwa~. New-York 


4 ‘HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL HIS- 
TORY OF THE WORLD. 


From the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. Accom- 
panied with Eighteen Colored Maps and numerous 
Engravings. By J. D. QUACKENBOS, A. M., M. D. 
12mo. 473 pages. Price, $1.75. ° 

“The book is written in a styfe that is a model of 


ol interest, eloquence, and elegant 
tion. Ti ia not » mere of wars and conquests, 


but portrays aa well the manners and 





al, 
science, literature, and the arts, 
a and civilization; leaves insignificant details and 
repulsive statistics out of view, but presents all that :s 
mence, dealing, in fact. with nany inter- 
of the world’s — sae have been 
‘ore com vely overloo! condenses 
i whee Sineey ot the past into a moderate-sized 
volume than can be readily mastered in the course of 
the ordinary school year.” 


@ RATIONAL METHOD. 


Following Nature, Step by Step, to learn how to Read, 
Hear, Speak, and Write French. By Cuaype Man- 
CEL. lvol.,18mo, Price, 50 cents. 


“Rejecting traditionary routine, ang following Na- 
ture atep by atep. this method, based upen the consti- 
tition of man and that of , dis at the 
outset with grammar exercises, versions, dictations, 
mnemonics, and, in a great measure, with the use of a 
dictionary and the advice of a teacher. It is composed 
of two —_— operations: familiarizing the ear and 
the eye with a language, then imitating correct exam- 
ples, in order to learn how to speak and write it. —Ex- 
tract from Preface. 


. FRENCH CHILDREN AT 
HOME. : 


| 
For teaching French conversation by the Marcel sys- 
tem, Price, 90 cents. 
Schutte’s Elementary German 
Course. + 
On a new pian. Bree, $0. |. 


Sample copies mailed to teachers and school officers 
for examination, on receipt of one-balf price. 


ROHRER’S BOOKKEEPING. 


The most complete system extant, and at prices 
below any other series, 
N. B, Special terms made for introduction, 
PRICES. 





Primary : 
Common School Edition 
Counting House Edition. ... 
Key 
LOCHUPOB. 2.66. c cece cc cn cee cseeceeerserecesecee 

A sample copy of either book for examination, will 
be sent by mail on receipt of half price—or the five 
books for $3 25. 
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W. J. GILBERT, Publisher, 
209 N. Fourth st. , St, Louis, Mo. 


NEW BOOK for 
BIBLE READERS & TEACHERS. 


IOSITIE 
3000 re ays 


Persons, Places and Things; 
ding and Answers ; Ana- 
grams, Ac 


Q ; Enigmas, 
orostics, Puzzles, a Statistics, with 
many valuable ready reference ta 


By A New Yor« Sunparx ScHoo SUPERINTENDENT, 
With an Introduction by 
REV. J. H VINCENT, D.D. 
350 12mo. Price $1.50. 
Schools su terms, 








on 
E. B. TREAT, Publisher, 
No, 805 Broadway, New York. 


35 cts. Centennial Readings. 35 cts. 
® Recitations and Dialogues, with a choice 
variety cf other matter in the “ ELocuTIon- 
1sT’s ANNUAL,” for me 200 pages. Sent 
t-paid on receipt o cents. 
“a J. W. SHorMAKER & Co., 
National School of Elocution and Oratory, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Carmina Yalensia. 


A popular collection college songs and music, 


1 vol. octavo. New Balarged Edition with Ilumi- 
nated Cover and Frontispiece. 


Price $1.75—Full Gilt $2.25. 
Taintor Bros. & Co., Publishers. 
758 Broadway, New York. 


SCHOOL MUSIC. 


HAPPY HOURS: 
A SCHOOL SONG BOOK sr 
HOWARD KINGSBURY and A. A. GRALEY, Aurnors 
of “Happy Voices,” “Echo to Happy Voices.” 














This book of school songs contains more 
a more eI songs thaa any book of its 

nd yet is universally popular and 
wears wel. 12mo., boards. Price 50 cents. 


Address ‘AINTOR BROTHERS & CO, 
rt 758 Broadway, New York. 


JUST COMPLETED! | 
Sheldon’s Readers, 


Prof. E. A. SHELDON, 


( PRESIDENT STATE NORMAL AND TRAINING SCHOOL, OSWEGO, N. ¥.| 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED! 


With over three hundred Engravings from Original Designs! 


Retail. Introduction, Exchange. _ 





Sheldon’s New First Reader, + percopy, 25 17 13 
Sheldon’s New Secend Reader, «+ y: 60 34 25 
Sheldon’s New Third Reader, ’ - 75 50 38 
Sheldon’s New Fourth Reader, > ss 125 84 63 
Sheldon’s New Fifth Reader, - = 150 100 75 

» - e 


No other series of similar books were ever so carefully and discriminately graded from les- 
son to lesson, from book to book, as these have been, both with reference tothe gradual in- 
troduction of new words, and the introduction of topics of varying significance, to meet the 
needs of the intellectual advancement of the pupil. d 
‘Bheldon’s Primer, 20 cts. Introduction, 14 cts. 

Sheldon’s Reading Cards, $5.00, Introduction, $3.00. 
Shelden's Manual of Reading, (For Teachers Only,) $1.00. 


Guyots New Intermediate Geography. 
EDITION FOR NEW YORK AND VICINITY. 


Containing Map of New York and Vicinity with Descriptive Text and Map 
Questiors. Is now being used in the Cities of 


New York, Brooklyn, Newark, Jersey City, Hoboken, Elizabeth, 
Bayonne, he., he., de. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 


INos. 743 & 745 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE NASIONAL SERIES. 


To SERIES, numbering nearly 400 volumes, is the most extensive, the most complete in 
every branch of instruction, the most uniformly excellent, and the most universal 
popular Series of School and College Text-Books ever issued by a single publishing house, It 
includes amor g others the following : 


Standard Books of National Series. Newest Books of National Series. 
Parker & Watson's National Readers. 


Parker & Watzon's National Spellers, Watson's Ind dent Spellers. 
Monteith & McNally's Songpepunes \ Independ 

Davies’ Complete Mathe § A 

Clark's English Grammars. 














N 5 

Emma Willard’s Histories. ° Barnes’ Brief History of the United States, 
Beers’ Round-hand Penmanship. Steele’s 14 Weeks Course Scisnce. 
Peck’s Ganot’s Philosophy. Wood's Botanist and Florist. 
Jarvis’s yi ewe J Laws of Health, Peabody's Moral Philosophy. 
Porter’s Chemiastries. French Echo. 
Wood's Botanies Worman’s German Series. 
Cleveland's Compendiums of Literature Searing’s I's Aneidir 
Pajol’s French Course. Jepson’s Music Readers. 

hapman's American Drawing. Folsom’s Logical Book-keeping. 


The whole crowned by the unique collection of professional manuals known as 
THE NATIONAL TEACHERS’ LIBRARY, 
In 80 vols., headed by Page’s “ Theory and Practice of Teaching.” 


A DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE AND PRICE List of all A. 8, Barnes & Co.’s Publications will 
be sent free to the address of any Teacher or School Officer applying for it. 


The “NaTIONAL TEACHERS’ MONTHLY” commands in its editor and contributors the 
best professional talent the country affords. Subscripfion, $1.00 per annum, Sample copy 


Ten Cents. 
A. 8. BARNES & COMPANY, Educational Publishers, 


112 £113 William Street, 113 & 115 State Street, 112 Camp Street, 
AEW YORK. <HICA GO. NEW ORLEANS, 


SECOND YEAR OF 


Spiciest of the educationals. Sample free. Suhscription‘one dollar. With the New Yorx 
ScHoOL JOURNAL, $3.00 for both. Address A.S, BARNES & CO., 111 & 113 William St. N.Y. 
———— 


POUGHKEEPSIE MILITARY INSTITUTE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE-ON-THE-HUDSOX. 
H. 8, JEWETT, A.M; Principal. 


The appointments of this institution are first-class. Boys are fitted for business, for our best Colleges, West 
Point, and the Naval School. The uniform isof a dark blue broadcloth, cut similar to that of West Point. 
Lessons in Music, Dancing, Drawing, and Modern Languages by the best of instructors. Vocal Music free. 


It is now in the fourteenth year ~f > highly prosperous existence, Situated _about one mile from Vassar 
College, Terms, per annum, $15), 





NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 
































IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & Co 
138 & 140 Grand St, New York. ' 
JUST PUBLISHED, 


Swinton’s Geographical Course. 


By WILLIAM SWINTON, 


Author of Word Book Series, Outlines of 
History, Language, Lessons, &c. 





In these works the author has presented the 
subject of Geography in accordance with the 
most advanced methods of instruction now 
pursued in our leading cities, and has intro- 
duced features of such novelty and importance 
that the publication of these Books must mark 


A NEW ERA IN GEOGRAPHICAL 
TEACHING. 


The Course is embodied in two beoks 
namely: 


ELEMENTARY COURSE IN CEO- 
GRAPHY ; designed for Primary and Interme- 
diate Grades, and as a complete shorter course. 128 
pages, 8vo. 


COMPLETE COURSE IN GEOCRA- 
PHY ; Physical. Indusirial, and a sx Aal Geogra- 
phy for each State in the Union. 136 pages, 4to- 
$1.80 Copies fer examimation with a view to intro. 
ductjon, will be mailed, of the ELEMENTARY on the 
receipt of $ .50, and of the ComrizTs Geography on 
the receipt of $ .90. 


ROBINSON’S r 
Shorter Course in Mathematics, 
Edited by D. W. FISH, M. A. 


In this Cours the Seience of Arithmetic, oral 
and written, is thoroughly and practically 
treated in two comprehensive and well-graded 
books. The series is substantially bound in 
cloth, and is the Aandsomest, cheapest and best 
Shorter Coorse in Mathematics new before the 
public. 


FIRST BOOK IN ARITHMETIC. 103 
pages. 50 cents. 


as) “gta ARITHMETIC, 8 pages. 


COMPLETE ALGEBRA, 462 pages. $2.00 
ARITHMETICAL PROBLEMS. 2 
pages. $1.00, 


ALGEBRAIC PROBLEMS. 192 pages. $1.50. 


The Complete Arithmetic is also published 
in two volumes, PartI. and Part II. Price So 
cents each. = 
The First Book and The Complete Arith- 
metic will be mailed for examination, with a 
view to introduction, on receipt of $1.00 for 
the two books. 





White's Progressive Art Studies, 
By GEORGE G. WHITE. 

Mr. White has solved the problem of a ra- 
tional system of Drawing, adapted to our com- 
mon educational wants. The system is issued 
n the form of cards neatly encased in enve- 
opes, containing 12 eaeh, with an accompany. 
ing Manual of Instruction, and duplicate shects 
of blank drawing paper. The Elementary Sc 
ries is now ready, consisting of 4 sets: 


A Lines and their Combinations. Price 60 cents. 


B Cubic Diagraras, “@* 
C Light and Shade, “@ « 
D Practical Studies, “eo « 


Sample sets of the Elementary Series, for 
examination, with a view to introduction, wil! 
be sent on receipt of $1.25. 


Correspondence is solicited with reference to the intro- 


duction of the above works, 


Ivison, Blakeman. Taylor & Ce., 
Publishers, 





188 & 140 Grand 8t., New York, 
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The Prayer of the Children. 


The following 





k — is copied from a book just pub- 
lished in Rome memory of Emily Bliss Gould, who 
died the 3ist of August last, She devoted herself with 
much success to securing means of education for poor 
Italian children, and this poem, purporte to be a prayer 
of these destitute little ones. 
Beaut'ful the children’s faces 
Spite of all that mars and sears, 
To my inmost heart appealing, 
Calling forth love's tenderest feeling, 
Steeping all my soul in tears ! 


Eloquent the children’s faces,— 
Poverty’s lean look which saith, 
“Evil circumstance has bound us; 
Sin and ignorance surround us; 
Life is ofttimes worse than death! 


* Look into our childish faces— 
See ye not our willing heart? 

Only love us, only lead us, 

Only let us know you need us, 
And we all will do our part! 


“*We are thousands—tens of thousands ; 
Every day our ranks increase : 

Let us march beneath your banner— 

We, the legion of true honor, 
Combating for love of peace! 

“Train us, try us! days slide onward— 
They can ne'er be ours again. 

Save us! eave from our undoing, 

Save from ignorance and ruin, 
Make us worthy to be men! 

“Give us light to cheer our darkness ; 
Let us know the good from ill; 

Hate us not for all our blindness ; 

Love us, lead us, shew us kindness |— 
You can make us what you will! 

“Raise us by your Christian knowledge, 
Consecrate to man our powers 

Let us take our proper station,— 

We, the rising generation : 
Let us stamp the age as ours! 

“We shall be whate’er you make us— 
Make us wise, and make us good. 

Make us strong for time of trial 

Teach us temperance, self-denial, 
Patience, kin iness fortitude ! 

“3end us to our weeping mothers 
Angel-stamped, on heart and brow. 

We may be our fathers’ teachers,— 

We may be the mightiest preachers, 
In the day that dawneth now!” 


Such the children's mute appealing :— 
All my inmost soul was stirred. 

And my heart was bowed with sadness,— 

When a voice like summer's gladness, 
Said “The children’s prayer is heard !” 


Personal Reminiscences, of Dis- 


tinguished Educators. 
By 8.8, Ranpauu. Late Supt. New Yorx 
City ScHOOLs. V 
4 No. 12. 
Tae First Free ScHoo. CAMPAIGN. 


Probably the most important and impos- 
ing assemblage of eminent educators and 
triends of popular, free, common school educa- 
tion, was that which assembled at the Old Bap- 
tist Church, State St. Albany, opposite the 
south front of the Capitol, on the 2ist of May 
1846. There were present the Hon. Horace 
MANN of Massachusetts, then and for many 
years preceding, the Secretary of the Board of 
Ed of that Common wealth—with his. 
venerable white locks, though in middle age: 
*‘his hair grew white in a single night” in 





| early life from an unexpected and overwhelm- 


ing domestic affliction; the Hon. Hormace 
Eaton, then Superintendent of Common 
| Schools of Vermont, and afterwards goveruor 
of that state ; the venerable Father Pierce, 
| Principal of the Massachusetts State Normal 
| School at Lexington ; Davin P. Paeg, Prin- 
| cipal of the New York State Normal School, 
at Albany ; N. 8, BENTON, State Superintend- 
ent of Common Schools of New York ; Jacon 
ABBOTT of Massachusetts, Prof. CHARLES 
| Davies, Dr. TaEoporE F. Kine, County 
Superintendent of Kings, and subsequently 
State Superintendent of New Jersey ; WiL- 
LIAM Wrieut and ALBERT WricHt, Coun- 
ty Superintendents of Washington ; Isaac 
Mack of Rochester ; Prof. Jamzs B, Taomson 
of Cayuga; James Henry of Herkimer; 
Tomas W. VALENTINE, Dr. WILLARD, the 
Rev. Henry F. HaRRIncTon of Albany; 
Dusors of Ulster; Coopzrnof Onondaga; 
DENMAN of Wyoming ; AMEN of Saratoga ; 
RoBertTson of Tompkins ; TERHUNE of 
Greene ; and many others from different sec- 
tions of thestate. From this array of honor- 
ed names, I trust I shall not be accused of 
unpardonable vanity, when I say that among 
the proudest honors of my life, I shall ever 
rank the spontaneous and unanimous choice 
of that body, as its presiding officer. 

The Convention was in session four days. 
Its first and only important business was the 
discussion of the subject of FREE ScHOOLS 
throughout the state ; and the expediency of 
an application to the State Constitutional 
Convention, about to assemble at the Capitol, 
for the adoption of a fundamental provision 
in the Constitution, making provision for and 
securing that object. Mr. MANN opened the 
discussion with one of his ablest, most pow- 
erful and eloquent efforts; exhibiting the 
powerful operation of the Free School System 
in Massachusetts for a period of more than 


principles, its excellences, its adaptation to the 
paramount necessities of a free government; 
and commending its universal adoption 
throughout the land on the soundest _princi- 
ples of public policy and enlightened states- 
manship. His magnificent defence of the 
system thus, for the first time brought before 
so large and representative a body elicited a 
general and animated discussion extending 
over three days ; resulting in the final adop- 
tion by a nearly unanimous vote of the Cun- 
vention, of a preamble and resolutions fully 
recognizing the great principles so clearly 
illustrated and expounded by Mr. Mann, and 
invoking the calm and dispassionate consid- 
eration of the sovereign people of the state, 
and of the members of the Constitutional 
Convention about to assemble, to its expedi- 
and ity, 
"These Peasitaeas lhl their preamble 
were, on the 12th of Juné succeeding, referred 
by the President of that Convention, the Hon. 


Committee on Education and _ Common 
Schools, consisting of Harry Nicoxt of New 
York, Chairman Bowdish of Montgomery, 





Munro of Onondaga, A, W. Young of Wyom- 


ing, Tuthill of Orange, Willard of Albany, | Superintendent of Public instruction, that 
and Hunt of New York ; accompanied with | the last relic of the wretched rate-bill system 
a resolution offered by Mr. Bowpisu for an! was finally expelled from the Common 
inquiry into the expediency of the establish- | School System outside of the city of New 
ment of a system of Free Schools for the state, York and some of her sister cities. Andeven 
and by a resolution similar in its general upto the present day, no permanent constitu- 
purport, though more specific in detail by | tional provision for free schools, not depend- 
ROBERT CAMPBELL of Otsego. | ent upon legislative appropriations from time 
On the 22nd of July Mr. NrcoL. from the to time to be made, appears to have existed ! 
Committee reported for the consideration’ of | Practically however, we have “kept time to 
the Convention, a series of propositions for the music of the Union” within whose vast 
incorporation into the proposed Constitution, | circumference FREE EDUCATION AND IN- 
declaring “the inviolable appropriation of | STRUCTION is secured to every child of the 
the capital, of the Common School, literature, | nation. Est PERPETUA! 
and deposite funds of the state to the sup-| 
“port of Common Schools and academies re- | 


—_—oo 


“spectively, and providing that the legisla- 

“ture should at its first session after the | 
“ adoption of such Constitution ; and from time | 
“* to time thereafter, as should be necessary, 

“ provide by law for the free education and 

“ instruction of every child between the ages of 
“four and sixteen yews, * * in the 

“Common Schools now established or which 

“ should thereafter be esablished therein.” 

On the first day of October, this pro- 
position coming up for consideration, was 
eloquently and powerfully supported by its) 


The Schoolmaster’s Shot. 


In some very interesting reminiscences of 
old stage coach times, a writer in the Buffalo 
Commercial Advertiser relates the following 
story of a rifle shooting match he once atten- 
ded in Springfield, Mass.,.while in the stage 
business there: A lank, raw-boned young 
chap from the Green Mountains in Vermont 


| had been engaged to teach a winter school 


in the preciats of that town, and having made 
the acquaintance of the young men therea- 
bout, they were inclined to poke fun at him, 


two centuries ; pointing out its fundamental | ,, 


mover, Mr. Nicout, by Mr. WARDEN of On-/ and rarely lost an opportunity of indulging 
tario, Mr. Geo. W. Patrerson of Living-| their propensity for amusement. One day 
stone, Mr. Russe. of St. Lawrence, and | they got up a rifle shooting match, and ask- 
others ; and on the 8th,—the day preceding |edthe young Green mountainer to take a 
the final adjournment of the Convention —j| hand withthem, pre-uming that he wasa 
was adopted, on the motion of Mr. NICOLL, “green” in rifle praetice asin the more ele- 
by a vote 57 to 53, in the following form. | gant civilties of life on which they plumed 
“ The legislature shall provide forthe FREE themselves. The boy joined, on condition 
“EDUCATION AND INSTRUCTION OF EVERY | that he should “fix the target in a way to 
“CHILD OF THE STATE, in the Common) suit himself,” to which they readily agreed. 
“ Schools now established or which shall here- | The stake was quite considerable in dollars 
“atter be established therein.” In this form and the distance long. The ground was 
and with this modification from the entire sec- | measured off avd the target set. Some fair 
tion (article IX) as originally reported by the | shots had been made, which by common con- 
Committee was finally adopted and ordered | sent “ couldn't be beat.”” Then the boy ar. 
be engrossed. rived with rifle and ammunitton, and a trus- 
Butalas! for the fallacy of human ex-/ty stout attendant, The shooters, of course, 
pectations and the uncertainty of future | supposed ne would shoot wide, and that they 
events, however desirable and important,— | would win an easy victory*over him. But 
on that same evening, on the re-assembling | his attendant brought along a three legged 
of the Conveation—many of whose members stool on which was adjusted a broad, funnel- 


were temporarily absent, and ‘others had 
left for home, on the motion of Mr. ARPHAX- 
ap Loomis of Herkimer, the article thus 





shaped tube of tin about two feet in diameter 
at the outer end, and tapering down at a dis- 
tance of some two feet more to a small hole 


reported, adopted, and ordered to be engross- | about the size of the target, or bull’s eye, to 
ed as a constituent part of the fundamental | which the ball was directed. “ What are 
law of the state, was ordgred to be referred you going to do with that machine ?” asked 
to a Commitice of one—himeeclf,—with in-| the shooting men. “I'll show you,” said the 
structions to strike out all that portion relat. | schoolmaster, “for you told me I could fix 
ing to the establishment of Free Schools, and jthe target to suit myself, and so I mean to.” 
report the same as amended INSTANTER to | They had to submit, of course, and he adjus- 
the Convention. Under thestringent opera- | ted his machine in such a way that if his ball! 
tion of the “ previous question” this motion | struck anywhere within the funnel it would 





prevailed by a vote of 61 th 27, thirty of the 
57 originally voting for the article as report- 
ed by Mr, Nicoll having evidently not been 
present—doubtless having left the city, sup- 
posing the whole matter to have been perma- 


nently settled 
. Thus ignominiously terminated the first 


great campaign for free schools! and it was 
not until twenty years later, under the ad- 
ministration of the Hon. Vicron M Rice, 





go straight to the mark. Everything ready, 
our hero drew up with steady aim and drove 
his ball direct to the mark, which he repeat 
ed three times handrunning, greatly to the 
discomfiture of his banterers. Alt 

they claimed that it was not fair play, 
umpire decided ‘that it was, and gave the 
schoolmaster the stakes! The fun soon ran 
over the whole town, andthe master had's 
» wide berth” thereafter, and no further 
practical jokes were attempted upoa him. 
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THE SCHOQL-ROOM. 


How many rails weuld be} required to en- 
close a square field with a fence eight rails 
high and two panels to the rod, so that for 
each rail in the fence there would be an acre 
ia the field. 


A banker borrows at 21¢ per cent. payable 
yearly, and lends at 5 per cent. interest paya- 
ble quarterly. He gainsin one year £441. 
How much does he borrow ? 
1% 7 3 

Reduce—, —, —, and — to decimals, using 
1 8 19 28 

multiplication only. 
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Bad Breath in the School-Room. 


AMONG al! the evil things in some of our 
school-rooms, there is one which is hardly 
mentioned, and it is the breath of the pupils, 
and sometimes of the teachers. Take a school 
of 50 children,‘and‘by count, about 10 of them 
will be found to have a breath that is more 
or less ebjectionable ; and there will be very 
few who have an absolutely pure breath. A 
pure breath comes only from pure physiolo- 
gical conditions. A foul breath comes from 
some accumulation of filth in the system, 
which finds its way out through the expired 
air. The following are some of the causes of 
bad breath : 

1. Bad teeth. 

2. Catarrh in the nasal passages. 

8, Imperfect action of the skin, leaving 
some of the excretory matter which should 
find its way out through that channel to pass 
away with the breath. 

4. Imperfect excretion}through the bowels, 
leaving the material of, this excretion to be 
excreted from the lungs. 

5. Medicines taken internally which affect 
the breath. 

5. The use of intoxicating drinks, which 
always affect the breath. 

7. The use of tobbaco, which fouls every 
mouth, and consequently every breath. 

8. Foods that affect the breath by evaporat- 
ing through the lungs. 

The remedies for a bad breath are few, and 
easily applied. 

1. Where the teeth are decayed, get the 
dentist to fill them, and then keep the mouth 
clean by the use of some good tooth soap 
once a day. 

9. If catarrh is the cause, consult a good 
physician. 

8. For the skin, the daily bath and friction 
on the skin are necessary. 

A person who bathes daily, as he ought to, 
and uses much friction, will be more likely 
to have a clean breath than one who does 
not. There are some odors which arise from 
the skin, which are dispelled by a daily bath 
and clean under-clothing. 

4, The bowels should be kept open by a 
daily allowance of fruit food. They will then 
carry off those matters the breath otherwise 
akes on. 

5, Those medicines which affect the 

breath are few and need not be mentioned 
here. - 
6, No teacher should ever use intoxicating 
drinks—and generally they do not. If one 
does, the School Board should eject him and 
hire a temperance man. 

7, The same may be said of a teacher who 
uses tobacco. 

If the food is not of the right sort, this may 
be easily changed. Certainly a teacher will 
try and avoid onions and the like. If the 
pupils nse them the teacher can quietly give 
a little on the breath, and bring in the 
matter incidentally so as to give no offence. 
So, too, he can tell his pupils how to take 
care of the health so the breath shall be 
pure. 

There are two_other points_to be men- 
tioned. 

First, keeping the air of the, school-room 
pure, 








The following are some of the ways house 
air is spoiled : 

1. An adult person consumes 84 grammes 
of oxygen per hour,a gramme being equal 
to 18 grains, ’ 

2. A stearine candle consumes about one- 
half as much. 

8. An adult gives off 40 grammes per hour 
of carbonic acid. A child of 50 pounds 
weight yives off as much as an adult of 100 
pounds weight. 

4. A school-robm filled with children will, 
if not well ventilated at the begining of the 
hour, contain 25 parts in 1,000 of carbonic 
acid, at the end of the first hour 41, and end 
of second hour 81. . 

5. The air is also spoiled by the perspira- 
tion of the body, and by the volatile oils giv- 
en out through the skin. An adult gives off 
through the skin in 24 hours from 500 to 800 
grammes of water mixed with various excre- 
ments poisonous if breathed. 

6. A stearine candle gives off per hour 0.4 
cubic feet of carbonic acid and 0.03 pounds of 
water. 

7. Carbonic oxide isa mach more danger- 
ous gas than carbonic acid, and this obtains 
entrance to our rooms in many ways, through 
the cracks in stoves,'and defective stove-pipes; 
or when the carbonic acid of the air comes in 
contact with a very hot stove and is converted 
into carbonic oxide. The dust of the air may 
on a hot stove be burned to produce it ; or it 
may flow out from our gas pipes when the 
gas isnot perfectly consumed. 

8. Another form of air injury is the dust of 
of afungus growth which fills the air in 
damp and warm places. We call it miasm 
from a want of a true knowledge of its char- 
acter. 

9. Accidental vapors are the crowning 
source of air poisoning. These are tobacco 
smoke, kitchen vapor, wash-room vapors, and 
the like. 

10. When we heat our school-houses and 
close them from outside air, the heat turns 
the mixture into a vile mess unfit for breath- 
ing. The only remedy is ventilation. 

Query : How large should a school-room be 
for 80 pupils? 

Ans.—30 feet square and 12 feet high. The 
entire air of such a room should be warmed 
and changed five times an hour to keep the 
carbonic acid down to {the proper amount ; 
nothing short of this will keep the air suffi- 
ciently sweet. At the end of every hour the 
room should be flushed frem every direction 
to still further purify it. 

An adult requires 2,000 cubic feet of air 
per hour. Think of the amount necessary for 
a room full of children. Keep the air of a 
school-room pure and comfortable, and foul 
breaths in most cases disappear. 

If a teacher has a bad breath it is a sign 
he has poor health, and he should at once 
take to out-of door life and let some healthy 
person take his place ; or he should, if this is 
not desirable, go out of doors more to take 
exercise, and attend to personal hygiene. 

If a pupil has a bad breath he should be 
turned out of doors more frequently, and be 
encouraged to take gymnastic exercises and 
sports, and in this way improve his breath. 
Good health is the cure for bad breath. 

Every person should consider it a duty to 
keep the body pure and healthy, as well as 
the mind, and a bad breath should no more 
be tolerated in a school-room than bad gram- 
mar. 

If these hints prove useful I shall be 
glad. 

P. 8. An orange before breakfast is a good 
help toa pure breath for the day.—M. L. 
Holbrook in School Bulletin, 

THE French ‘do not bury in single graves 
like there English brethren. They buy or 
hire a plot of ground four or five, or nine or 
ten feet square, it they are rich, and there dig 
one grave deep enough’ for all the family. 
Over this is built a little house in stone—a 
chapel—in the sides of which are written the 
names of the death below, 








Fish that Walk on Dry Land. 


This is certainly a very singular 
group, beiag more blunt in form, and 
then the scales are remarkable for being 
only two in a row ; that is, there are only two 
scales, one row on each side, a sort of coat-of- 
mail, made up in this manner of broad plates 
extending from the back to the middle of the 
line, and from that another row extending to 
the lower portion of the body, a small fin on 
the back, another under the tail, and the or- 
dinary pectorals and ventrals. The fish is 
remarkable for the faculty it enjoys of leav- 
ing the water and walking a considerable 
distance over the land. Sometimesit is found 
three, four or five miles from the water, and 
specimens have been brought to me which 
T have left on the ground fora day, and after- 
wards, when put back into the water, they 
were as lively as if they had not been dis- 
turbed. The fish has another peculiarity ; 
it builds a nest—a large nest, about the size 
of a man’s hat, with a hole leading into the 
interior, in which it deposits its egg; and it 
is not only capable of creeping on even land, 
but it can creep on an inclined plane; and i 
have been told by very trustworthy persons 
that they are frequently found many feet 
above the water, on stumps or trees which 
have fallen duwn, the trunks of which are so 
inclined that the fish, have reached the 
branches of the tree to such a height that the 
bird and fish have more than once been 
brought down by the same shot. 
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Chicken Feathers. 

“ACOURDING to statistics very carefully 
compiled,” says a writer in La Nature, “we 
throw away yearly a quantity of chicken 
feathers the intrinsic value of which is equal 
to the money we pay out forcotton.” A 
startling statement, but the author considers 
it true; and he proceeds to explain how the 
feathers are preparegto make them valuable. 
The operation is to cut the plume portions of 
the feathers from the stem, by means of or- 
dinary hand scissors. The former are placed 
in quantities in a coarse bag; which, when 
full, is closed and subjected to a thorough 
kneading with the hands. At the end of five 
minutes the feathers, it is stated, become ag- 
gregated and felted together, forming a down 
perfectly homogeneous and of great light- 
ness. It is even lighter than natural eider 
down, because the latter contains the ribs of 
the feathers, which give extra weight. The 
material thus prepared is worth and readily 
sells in Paris for about two dollars a pound. 
About 1.6 troy ounces of this down can be ob- 
taind from the feathers of an ordinary-sized 
pullet ; and this, on thé above valuation, is 
worth about twenty cents. It is suggested 
that through the winter children might col- 
lect all the feathers about a farm and cu'!the 
ribs out, as we have stated, By the spring 
time a large quantity of other down would be 
prepared, which could be disposed of to up- 
holsterers or employed for domestic use. 
Goose feathers may be treated in a similar 
manner, and thustwo-thirds of the product 
of the bird utilized, instead of only about one 
fifth, as is at present the case. 

The chicken down is said to form a beauti- 
ful cloth, when woven. For about a square 
yard of material a pound and a half of down 
is required. The fabric is said to be almost 
indestructible, asyin place of fraying or wear 
ing out at folds, it only seems to fell the 
tighter. It takes dye readily and is thor- 
oughly water-proof. There appearsjto be a 
good opportunity here for some person to 
invent machines to cut and treat the feath- 
ers. 
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Examples for Criticism. 


(Seleuted from the “‘ Outlines of the Art of Expres- 
sion.” Published by Ginn Brothers,) 
Point out, name and correct, the defects in 
the following sentences —~ 





1. “I cannot say, however, asI am 
sorry.” 

2. “The freight train should have side- 
tracked at the junction, but, instead of so 
doing, kept right on.” 

3. “This liniment done him the most good 
of anything he ever used.” 

4. “The vice of covetousness is what 
enters deeper into the soul than any other.” 

5. “The book which you loaned me, laid 
on my table all day.” 

6. “He has to work as hard, if not harder, 
than the mechanic or farmer.’’ 

7. “Tell the cardinal that I understand 
poetry 28 well as him.” 

8. “ Him being here, there is no use of 
me staying.” ' 

9. “His anticipations of the future, were 
of the gloomiest nature.” 

10. “The man wascovicted and hung 
though his lawyer plead for him most elo- 
quently.” 

11. “Either study or play at your op- 
tion.” 

12. “ Washington specials differ as to che 
probabilities of the president signing the fi- 
nance bill.” 

13. “low«ver, American intelligence 
and liberality has as yet failed toaccord to 
the journalist his full and deserved rights.” 

14. “If I had not left off troubling myself 
about those kind of things.” 

15. “The legislature have adjourned.” 

16. “Them that honor me, I will honor; 
and those that despise me shall be lightly es. 
teemed,” 

17. “it isa kind of basin, enclosed by a 
wall which comes from a distance of severa} 
miles and is of a brackish, disagreeable 
taste.” 

18. ‘* His sole executive ability is the key- 
stone of the entire arch of Mormon Soci- 
ety.” 

19. “In 1542, the king appointed him to 
the Order of the Garter. ”’ 

20. “ Between you and I, he is mistak 
en.” 

21. “Boston has now forty first-class gram- 
mar-schools, exclusive of Dorchester.” 

22. And all the way, the joyous people 

sings, 
And with their garments, strews the 
paved street.” 


23. “In the gay season, Mrs. Helen Hunt 
is enumer.ted as among the Atlantic writers, 
too, who pass the summer here who seeks 
her summer home the White Mountains ear- 
ly in June 

24. “Calico dreses, well lined, swung to 
the enticing intonation of the ‘muse of the 
many tinkling feet,’ which was produced by 
Schaick’s orchestra, which is never known 
to give any thing but satisfaction.” 

25. “Who should I meet but my old 
friend.” 

26. “We passod through this lovely scene 
in a bright, sanshiny day, with the thermom. 
eter at 75 degrees at the rate of forty miles 
per hour.’ 

27. “ His references to the frauds perper- 
trated by a powerful and rich class through . 
violations of the Revenue laws, were not 
merely figures of Rhetoric.” 





Our Boys, 


HENCE, our inquiries ate not complete un- 
til we have asked the instructor about our 
boys. The boy in school is an unsolved rid- 
die to most teachers. The wise instructor 
knows well the value of the restless longing 
of one, of the quick perception of another, of 
the inflammable temper fof this one, 
of the perfect imperturbability of that 
one, or John’s conceit, otf Thomas’ self-dis- 
trust, of William’s impetuosity, and of James’ 
sluggishness. He understands thoroughly 
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the spring of Ben's bubbling mirth, and the | 
deep well of Isaac’s gloom. He expects di | 
versity in tendencies, and is not disappointed | 
when one appears with the nine digits under | 
perfect command in all possible instances, | 
and another enveloped in acipher. He will 
not be surprised to find one boy who can 
marshal the trooping letters in the form de 
manded- for any English word, while another 
makes worse work of it than would a raw 
recruit in directing the movements of discip- 
lined soldiers who, in strict obedience to the 
orders given, make a laughing stock of the 
officer in command. He knows in advance 
that one boy will as naturally take to arith- 
metic as does another to fishing, or to hunt- 
ing birds nests—that one will read readily 
and well, while another will never give the 
sense of the author read, unless by accident ; 
that written forms come in all their beauty 
from the finger ends of one, while another, 
laboring with both tongue and pen, fails to 
leave intelligible traces of what he thought 
to do—that one can tell whether he knows or 
not, but this seat mate knows and can not 
tell. 
He is sure that one boy will be distressing 
ly good, and ano her fearfully mischievous, 
and yet another willfully vicious. He appre- 
ciates the fact that in each of these surface 
appearances there is something of value 
which may, with care and by proper affilia- 
tion with other forces not so apparent, but as 
real, eject the evil and furnish a home for 
the good. ; 

The question comes with force to every in- 
structor, “What shall we do with the boys— 
these two-handed torments—these merry 
mischief-makers—those wilful Will-o’-the- 
Wisps—these indeterminate intellects—these 
germs of greatness or seed-buds of sin. 

What can we do without them ? The men 
of the future are in the boys of the present. 
In the wild, rollicking youngsters of today 
you may see the staid men of affairs of 1900 

PICKARD. 
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Common School Problems. 


THE want of a systematic incalcation of 
morals is one of the most apparent defects in 
our common schools, and at the same time 
one of the most difficult to remedy. Morals 
are so closely associated with religion in 
most people’s minds, and religion with sec- 
tarianism, that any definite course of instruc- 
tion in the duties of life could not easily be 
prescribed without arousing prejudice. And 
yet it is a singular anomaly that our children 
should be carefully drilled in the Rule of 
Three and be told nothing about the Golden 
Rule ; that they should learn the course of 
the rivers of Asia and not the right course of 
action to pursue amid the rocks and quick- 
sands of life. No doubt the solution of the 
problem of moral training will be found 
closely connected with that of how to get 
good teachers ; for the daily walk and con- 
versation of an earnest, upright, conscientious 
man or woman is a better lesson in morals 
for a child than any text-book. Still, some- 
thing might probably be done by books, and 
a great deal of sound instruction be imparted 
without trenching upon the province of the 
Church and the Sunday-school. 

The ordinary common school course of 
study is susceptible of improvement in many 
directions. There is a good deal of truth in 
the rather extravagant remark of the State 
Superintendent of Illinois, who says in his 
last report : “If it were distinctly proposed to 
“ devise a scheme whereby the schools might 
“be rendered the least profitable, that which 
* compels the youth of the State to spend the 
“ whole period of their school-going life up- 
“on the famous seven branches of theold II- 
“ linois law (spelling, reading, writing ,arith- 
“metic, grammar, geography, and United 
“ States history), to the practical exclusion 
“of everything else, must be regarded as a 

successful, solution of the prob- 
“lem.” The fundamental trath that is al- 
most wholly disregarded is, he thinks, that 


the child can take in the elements of all 
kinds of knowledge, and cannot take in more 
than the elements of anything. Too much 
and too little is taught. The pupil is made 
to spend years in trying to master the “ back 
part of the arithmetic.” or to repeat, parrot- 
like, grammatical rules that are to him 
meaningless, but he is taught nothing of the 
simple rules of hygiene that are essential to 
the proper care of his brain and body, and 
learns very little of the world of nature 
around him. There begins to be a demand 
among enlightened educators for a thorough 
reconstruction ofthe curriculum. The re- 
form needed is the enlargement of the range 
of studies end the restriction of common 
school instruction to the elements. Many 
text-books could be advantageously cut down 
to half their dimensions, and the time gained 
by thus abridging the present studies could 
be devoted to the rudiments of drawing, vo- 
cal music, the physical and natural sciences, 
and the laws of health.— 7ribune. 
—_——— "=p ee 

THE greatest and best thing the teacher 
can do for a child is to form in him the habit 
ofattentive study. It is scarcely necessary 
to enlarge on this. And yet, it is quite prop- 
er to say that sucha habit has a value far 
surpassing that which is associated with it 
in school life. Every man, it is true, who 
labors to train his pupils into careful study 
of the lesson, anxious mainly for the work in 
hand, is building better than he know.. 
But he will be likely to do this very training 
work none the less better ifhe thorougly re- 
alizes the far reaching importance of such a 
habit. The Grammar may become dim, the 
Geography may largely drop out of memory, 
the Algebra may fade away and disappear in 
the limbo of ‘ cross x's, and p's,” and little 
of his common school studies remain except 
the Reading, the Writing, the Spelling, and 
the Arithmetic, that haye been rivetedjon him 
by daily use ; but if the pupil has acquired at 
school a habit of attentive, systematic study, 
it can be said that knowledge has close to 
him herample page, or that when the school 
door was shut gn him as he passed into the 
world, the benefit of his school training was 
eft behind. Happy is that youth who has 
been trained to master his assigned’task, who 
has learned to accept cheerfully his bit of 
work, add the pleasure of eteady application 
to be closed by the manly satisfaction, “‘so 
much is done, I have learned that.” 
Pror. Scott, in Schermerhorn’s Monthly. 








The best teachers nearly ‘all think it » 
poor method to hear a recitation by questions 
unless wemerely say ‘Tell me something 
about the lesson,” “Tell me something more’ 
“What next?” which is pretty much plan, 
we prompt the answer. 

There is, however, one style of questions to 
be used in reviewing a whole volume, which 
is of great advantage; and if every school 
book in the higher departments of science 
physical and mental, were furnished with 
such at the end, it would be of great use to 
teachers. 

I will explain. Every subject of impor- 
tance can be divided or classified according 
to several different principles of order. The 
writer of a book adopts that which he thinks 
on the whole best; but it is rarely the case 
that the others do not offer some advantages. 
In reviewing it is always best to employ 
different division of the subject, which 
might be embodied in a set of questions at 
the end. 

I will illustrate’ this by a topic on which I 
have lately written such questions, and 
which for its thorough comprehension, needs 
euch treatment: viz., Chemistry. In the 
book I use, Eliot & Storer, the order adopted 
takes up each element in turn, describes it, 
and gives ite compounds. 

In review, I first ask about the theory, 
which has not separate consideration in the 
book, but is brought out incidentally as ex- 
periments illustrate it (by farthe best plan 


ry work I am describing). Next I call fora | taken, and the wonder is that the whole is 
description of all the elements especially stud | land does not become depopulated. The peo. 
ied, omitting compounds. Next the class of ple of this and other islands are nov, uowever 
Hydrogen acids is described; afterthisthe a courageous people. Such a thing as a 
Oxygen acids and anhydrides ; then the bases | stand up fight between tribes is almost un- 
anhydrous and hydrated: next the salts, known, but they prowl about for prey, at- 
chlorides, bromides, nitrates, sulphates, etc. | tacking whenever they havea victim in their 
After this, I ask such questions as “Name | power without risk to themselves. In some 
the oxydizing agents characterized in the | of the islands, Captain Simpson observed, 
text-books ;,’ “The reducing agents,” etc. In| the men have long hair, which they wear in 
fact, wherever analogies between substances | fashions like those adopted by the other sex 
put in different parts of the text-book gives | in Evrope, the favorite modes being the or- 
basis for c‘assification, I ask a question about dinary chignon, or loose down the back; 
it. A few, like Steele's excellent practical | the women, whose hair is shorter than the 
questions, are intended merely J] to excite men’s, wear it loose and undressed. Incloth- 
thought. ling there is not at present opportunity for 
As, unluckily for me, they are not printed, | European or any other fashion, 

I write them with a stick and ink in large | ca 
characters on stout sheets of brown paper | 

about a yard square, and these I fasten to a | Correspondence. 
sort of bulletin board in my recitation room. 
Thus I preserve them for successive classes. 
I hesitated a little whether to refer to 


——__-°--DOfo — 


| Ep. Scnoot JourNAt ; 

| Dear Sir :—Presuming your Journal to be 
the exponent of the best methods of teaching 
pages, or het pupils ransack the book for | take it upon myself to suggest an imyrove- 
answers; finally I adopted the former | ment upon the Color Lessons, given in your 


coures. | paper dated the 15th of April. 
Makers of text-books have almost wholly) Tyo fret step is well given, excepting 


neglected this excellent plan. I am certain | that the name of the secondary colors, orange 
such “ questions raisonnes’’ would add to the | green should have been omitted. 
value of every volume for schools. The | In the second step, the following occurs :— 
truth is, a mere hack could not writethem. |“ The teacher should now tell the class that 
To some smal] extent, all good teachers) red, yellow and blue are called primary 
follow this plan in oral teaching ; but it can- | colors, because they can not be produced by 
not be fully carried out without written or | mixing other colors together.” When such 
printed questions, and special study for pu-|a lesson is given, it is absolutely essential 
pils. that nothing should be told the children that 
I would like to tell the ups and downs of a | is not positively necessary toa full an clear 
reformer introducing experimental teaching understanding of the lesson. As far as pos 
or science, but I reserve this for some other | sible they must be left to discover things for 
time. themselves. Therefore they should be led to 
|say that these colors are the first colors. 
| This can be done by taking two of the prima- 
| ry color, and letting the children mix, before 
Among the papers presented to the British | the class, when it will be seen that a second 
Parliament relating tothe South Sea Island- | color is produced from the first, which di 
ers, is a report by Captain C. H. Simpson, of not previously exist. Hereis the place 
her Majesty’s ship Blanche, giving an ac-| where the teacher supplies and explains the 
count of his visit last year to the Solomon | word “primary,” because here is the point 
and other groups of Islands in the Pacific | that the cbildren have reached, where tha® 
Ocean. While at Isabel Island, from which | word is needed ; and a term should never be 
three men and seven women were kidnapped | given until there isa felt need for its use. 
in 1871, Captain Simpson, with aparty of offi- | Following in natural sequence, the children 
cers, went a short distance inland to visit one | discover that the new color was second in 
of the remarkable tree villages, peculiar, he order of production, and readily tell us it is 
believed to this island. He found the village | therefore a secondary color. Here, too, is 
built on the surnmit of a rocky mountain, ris-| the place for the name of whatever secondary 
ing almost perpendicularly to a height of 800 | color is manufactured ; because having pro“ 
feet. The party ascended by a native path | duced the color, there is felt need for some 
from the intericr, and found on the extreme | manners of designation, 
summit a mass of enormous rocks standing| There is exactly the same error shown in 
up like a castle, among which grow the gi | third step, asin the first. The teacher is 
gantic trees, in the branches of which the | told to tell things that she should compel the 
houses are built. The stems of these trees | children to tellher, and terms are given off 
rise perfectly straight and smooth, witbour «| hand, when the idea should first be devel- 
branch. to a height varying from 50 to 150 | oped and then the term given. 
feet. In the one Captain Simpson ascended| It is ofthe first importance, in order to in- 
the house was just 80 feet from the ground;|sure the proper action of the childrens’ 
one close to it was about 120 feet. The only | minds, that these lessons be given with ref- 
means of approach to these houses is by «| erence to certain mental conditions, and the 
ladder made of a creeper, suspended from a| natural order in which the faculties of chid- 
post within the house, and which, of “course | ren are developed. Nor is thisall. The act- 
can be-hauled up at will. The houses are | ual condition of the class, must also be taken 
most ingeniously built, and are very firm | into consideration ; their chances for obtain- 
and strong. Each house will contain from ing knowledge; the extent of their vocabu- 
ten to twelve natives, and an ample store of | lary; how far advanced in grade, and wheth- 
stones is kept, which they throw both with | er they learn slowly and remember well ; 
slings and hand with great force and precis | or quickly, to forget as fast. Inall such les- 
jon. At the foot of each of these trees is an- | sons, the perceptives, sight, feeling, hearing, 
other hut, in which the family usually re-| taste, touch, each in its place, must be firat 
side, the tree house being only resorted to at appealed to. Comparison, Causualty, Mem- 
night and during time of expected danger. | ory, and Imitation, each have their appropri- 
In fact, however, they are never safe from ate action, are each excited, and excite each 
surprise, notwithstanding all their precau. | other, and by this combined action making 
tions, asthe great object in life among the the knowledge acquired a positive posses- 
people is to get each other's heads. Captain sion and not an ephemeral impression. This 
Simpson, in returning, vis:ted a chief's house effect is increased by giving expression to 
on the beach, and found a row of twenty-five | what they learn in simple language, such as 
human heads, captured in a recent raid, fas- | they daily use; the teacher introducing per- 
tened up across the froat like verminat a haps but one or two words at most, of “book 
barn door. It was acknowledged that the | English,” and at such points in the lesson, 
object of the raid was to get heads, and to | as is most needful. Not where the need im- 
eat the bodies, which is always done. The | agined, but where the children actually feel 
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A Tribe Living in Tree Tops. 








for first study, but needing the supplementa- 








heads of men, women, and children are all | it, Annig E, CARLISLE, 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL 





Dear JouRNAL:—I}am ° sometimes filled 
with discouragement when I see the material 
of which’ the laborer in our} noble calling is 
made. I know their needs are great, but they 
seem to me, to prize this calling very little; 
they make light of it, (that is, many of them) 
speak of “getting ‘out of it as soon as possi- 
ble,” “ dont want to know anything more a- 
bout their profession,” “tired of teaching,” 
“hate the idea of school,” “wish some one 
would die so we could haves holiday,” ete, 
Then they avow that they “teach for the 
money,” that “love for the work is played 
out.” They tell me, who are old-time sub- 
scribers, that they “ can’t affordto take the 
JOURNAL,” but they afford good. clothes, 
with many frills and flounces, They take 
“Picturesque Europe” and other things cost 
them a good deal of money—in fact these 
“poor teachers” waste $25. to $50 dollars 
per year. Now, I am‘aware that you are full 
of enthusiasm, and believe in the teachers, 
but I am afraid you little know that such 
common’material is being gradually crowded 
into places of usefulness in our dear public 

schools, 
M. M. R. 





toe 


Washington. 





WE paid a visit lately to Wilson McDon- 
ald’s Studio and inspected his new bust in 
Washington. 

Mr. MacDonaid having the original “Hou- 
don Mask” has modeled an .Heroic Bust of 
Washingfon, an imposing work, and which 
has been pronounced by many the best thing 
of the father of his Country yet produced. 

The head is one-half larger than life being 
about 18 inches in length, the whole being 3 
feet high made of plaster and painted. He 
proposes to offer these Busts to the public 
Schools ot America and at such a price as to 
place them within the reach of the humblest 
school in the land: so that the scholars, could 
without much exertion, raise the amount 
and each school have an inauguration of a 
Bust and a celebration during the Centennial 
year and thus place in their respective 
schools, the head ofa man to whose life 
should be the pride ot every American 
youth, and whose history should be known 
by heart by every pupil. 

The older nations of the world learned by 
long experience that it was well to keep be- 
fore the people and the generations, the lives 
and images of the great and good characters 
of the past. The glorious examples of the 
moralists, philosophers and heroes were held 
up to the youth of the Athens, to imitate and 
follow. The example of Frederick the Great, 

has helped to make Prussia a warlike and 
heroic nation. The lives of Cesar, Napoleon, 
Hannibal and Wellington have incited many 


* a youth to great and noble deeds. 


Why should we not, in this civilization, 
make use of our historic Fathers—we have 
one greater and grander than the foremost 
man on the planet—one to whom we may 
point without fear comparison with any char- 
acter in ancient or modern times—the peer- 
less—W ASHINGTON. 


How Some Ships are Scrubbed. 





Ir seems that in several places in the world 
there are volcanoes under the sea. Such 
volcanoes, of course, do not sent up volumes 
of flame and smoke. Instead, they pour forth 
streams of sulphurous acid vapor that mingle 
with the sea-water. Some of these volcanoes 
are situated in bays where ships can safely 
ride at anchor. 

As is well known, the bottoms of many 
ships are protected by a covering of copper. 
This copper, after a time, becomes corroded 
by the action of sea-water; a ort of green 
mold ferms, sea-mosses,begin to grow, and 
even small zea animals, like the barnacles, 
build their shell-houses upon it. Of course, 
all these things roughen the ships’s bottom, 


sails very much slower by reason of the great 
accumulation, Then, if she happen to be 
anywhere in the neighborhood of one of these 
submerged volcanoes, the captain sails her 
thither to be scoured, 

This scouring process does not require 
hands or machinery of any sort. All that is 
necessary is that the ship should lie quietly 
at anchor where the sulphurous acid vapor; 
mingling with the sea-water, can gently 
wash her sides and bottom. Ina few days, 
or weeks, as the case may be, not a weed, not 
a barnacle, not a bit of the dark green mold 
remains, and the ship cau sail off again, 
her copper bottom ‘as clean and as bright as 
when it was first put on.—St. Nicholas. 

ANOTHER source of superficiality in our 
common school education, and one with 
which it is much more difficult to deal, lies 
in the peculiar tenure by which superintend. 
ents and teachers too often hold their ap- 
pointments. We refer now, not to the vic 
ious system, sti]l in existence in some parts 
of the country, of changing the whole body 
of teachers whenever the political faith of 
the school board is changed by an election— 
a system under which there is simply no 
possibility of maintaining even », tolerable 
good set of schoole—but to the seemingly 
necessary plan of judging teachers by the ap- 
parent advancement of their pupils. The 
trouble in such a case is that no proper test 
of advancement can be made. The verdict 
rests upon a public examination, and it is on- 
ly by drilling pupils for this that the teacher 
can convince the school board and the com- 
munity of his own efficiency. It scarcely 
needs saying that no public exhibition can 
indicate the real advancement of pupils in 
sound and genuine education. Examinations 
test to some extent the amount of informa- 
tion, but not at all the culture the pupil has 
received. They show still more larvely the 
driHing the scholars have had in parading 
their information before the public ; and the 
teacher, to make his examinations successful, 
must devote altogether more attention than 
is wholesome to the task of giving informa- 
tion to his pupils and training them in yuali- 
ties the opposite of modesty in public. In 
this way the training of the schools tends 
more and more in the direction of mere in- 
formation-giving, to the sad neglect of the 
higher purposes of education. 








Let the Girls Know the Truth. 


Nor long ago a gentleman visiting the 
Female High-school complied with a request 
to talk to the girls. Urging them to be in- 
dustrious, and make the best of their oppor- 
tunities to gain knowledge and strength of 
character, he said: “Little as you all think 
it, fully one half of you will marry husbands, 
who, as business men, will be utter failures.” 
Of course every girl thought she belonged 
to the other half. Yet I could not repress 
the thought that if girls had more plain facts 
talked to them, and less of flattery and com- 
pliments too often indulged in by those to 
whom they look for wise counsel, it would be 
bettera—Home and School. 
Murray’s CALCULATION.— “Did I ever 
tell you my calculation about eating and 
drinking? Having ascertained the weight 
of what I could live upon so as to preserve 
health and strength, and what I did live 
upon, I found that between 10 and 70 years 
of age I had eaten and drunk 44 horse-wagon 
loads of meat and drink more than would 
have preserved me in life and health! The 
value of these mass of nourishment I consid- 
ered to be worth £7,000 sterling! It occurr- 
ed to me that I must, by my voracity, have 
starved to death fully a hundred persons.” 
— O08 OT. tit 

Tue school children of Canton, Ill,, are a 
little careless. A few days ago a boy of 12 
carried a loaded pistol to school, and in tak- 
ing it out of his it was discharged, and 
his seat mate and another boy was ‘severely 
injured, 











nd as the vessel gathers more and more, it 


Mahogany. 

The mahogany tree being a native ofa 
warm climate cannot be cultivated as a tim- 
ber tree in this country. From its general 
use it has essentially become a furniture 
wood. - 

There are three species of mahogany ; Swie- 
tenia mahogani, Swietenia febrifuga, chloroz- 
ylon; the first is a native ofthe West India 
Islands and the central parts of American, 
and the second and third natives of the East 
Indies. They grow to such a magnitude as 
to be among tlie largest trees known. They 
all afford the very best quality of timber. 
The precise period of its growth is not defi- 
nitely known, but it is supposed to be about 
200 years. 

Some idea of the size and commercial val- 
ae of this wood can be formed from the fact 
that a log imported into Liverpool, weighing 
seven tons, was sold for £525, and had the 
dealers known its quality, would have 
brought £1,000.! The finest mahogany is 
very costly. 

It is a very lamentable fact that some of the 
very finest mahogany trees are to be found 
in those situations least accessible ; and as it 
is transported in large masses, the transpor- 
tation of it for any distance, becomes a mat- 
ter of impossiblity with the means possessed 
by the natives. From these considerations 
it_isapparent that much of the finest timber 
remains unused. 

The discovery of mahogary, it is said, was 
accidental, and its introduction into general 
use, slow. It was used in repairing some of 
Sir Walter Raleigh's ships, at Trinidad, in 
1597, It was first brought to England about 
the beginning of the last century. Dr. Gib- 
bons had some planks sent him by a brother 
who was a West India captain. The ‘Doctor 
was building a house at the time and put the 
mahogany into the hands of his workmen, 
all of whom complained of its hardness. Af- 
ter failing in several attempts to have it used 
he placed it in the hands of a cabinet-maker, 
who also soon detected its hardneus, to have 
acandle-box made of it. It was so beautiful 
when finished that it outshone all the doctor’s 
other furniture. This fact became so gener- 
ally known, and sd many people called to see 
the doctor's beautiful candle-box that he was 
compelled, for the sake of privacy, to place 
it on exhibition at one of the shops. The 
despised mahogany at once became an article 
of luxury, and added largely to the fortunes 
of the cabinet-makers. 





THE Russian Minister of Education states 
that there were, in 1878, 22,685 primary 
schools, with 933,000 scholars in that empire, 
of whom 748,886 were boys, and only 185,084 
girls; by adding the Sunday schools the 
numbers were increased to 22,758 schools,’ 
with 942,487 pupils. The total population 
of the empire being 75,000,000 it appears 
that there is only an average of one school 
for 3294 inhabitants, and an average of one 
pupil for 79 inhabitants. 


Children as Critics and Imitators. 


Of all critics the keenest and most obser- 
vant are children. Nothing, however trivial 
escapes their attention. They often seem un- 
observant when they have their eyes, widest 
open, It therefore is of the highest impor- 
tance that their teachers should do nothing 
which will excite their just eriticiam, as it re- 
spects sobriety of demeanor or reverence for 
holy things, Ifa teacher is frivolous, trifi- 
ing, worldly, or addicted to fashion and gaiety 
the unconscious chi'd-critic will quickly imi- 
tate the very defect which may provoke its 
strictures, None will perceive more quickly 
than he when the teacher does not practice 
what he preaches, and the difficulty is that 
he will catch the contagion of a bad examples 
far more easily than a good one, Children 
do not need the admonition, “Go and do 
likewise,” with reference to anything that is 
evilorimproper, They will be prompt e- 








nough to imitate the evil thing without the 
spur of any admonition. Teachers shculd 
bear in mind this tendency ofthe little folk 
over whom they are set, and so order their 
whole walk and conversation that, if either 
be imitated, it will be productive of good 
and not evil. 

Among other vices with which children 
become infected through the examples of 
their teachers and others, is tardiness or ir- 
regularity. A tardy teacher inevitably make 
a tardy scholar, and the teacher who is irreg- 
ularin his attendance makes truants of his 
scholars. Soon the other hand the Jexample 
of the teacher who is always and promptly 
in his place is seen in the prompt and regu- 
lar attendance of his class, It is something 
more than a venial offence when a teacher 
inculcates or incourages these vices by his 
example, for their influence upon his pupils 
is pernicious and may be life long. Besides 
they constitute a trait of character which 
will be manifested in various other ways un- 
less, relying not on one’s own strength, but 
on that which comes from above, it is eradi- 
cated by earnest and hearty effort, Jtis 
down the path cleared and beaten for them 
by these smaller sins that legions of sins will 
sweep—tardiness will beget indifference, and 
irregularity neglect, and indifference and 
neglect will be followed at no great distance 
by unbelief in the heart and ungodliness in 
the life. We may be sure that he who is ha- 
bitually faithless in little thirgs will become 
if he is not already, faithless in great things 
also. e 
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Colors in Battle. 


TASTE in dress is one of the most desirable 
of attributes in both sexes, but in what col- 
ors he shall dress becomes not only more 
than a matter of taste with the soldier, but of 
the most vital importance. For, from num- 
erous observations, it would appear that men 
are hit during battle according to the color 


of their dress in the following order: Red is 
the most fatal color ; the least fatal, Austrian 
gray. The proportions are, red twelve, rifle 
green seven, brown six, Austrian bluish-gray 
five. 





DARING BIRDS OF PREY. 


Dr. Wood, in the American Naturalist, 
tells the following stories:—“Our common 
goshawk is the most daring and ventur- 
some of any of our diurnal birds of prey. 
A farmer who resides a few miles from 
my office, wishing to perpetuate the old 
New England customof having a chicken 
pie for Thanksgiving dinner, caught 
some fowl, took them to a log, severed 
theneck of one and threw it down be- 
sidehim, In an instants goshawk seized 
a struggling fowl, and, flying off some 
ten rods, alighted and commenced de- 
vouring his prey. The boldness of the 
attack so astonished the farmer that he 
looked on with blank amazement. Re- 
covering from his surprise he hastened 
gato the house and brought out. his gun, 
which secured him both the hawk and 
the fowl. Another instance of still 
greater daring occurred near a dwelling 
house; the door being open the hen flew 
inside; the hawk followed, and seized her 


grasp. The daughter caught the hawk 
as it attempted to fly out of the door, 
and killed it,” 





In Great Britian there are 410,000 men 


in the coal mines below 
the ground, and 106,000 engaged above 
ground. The coal 
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Normal Institute of Drawing 
and y 


In Syracuse, N. Y. 


In compliance with numerous requests 
from ebeeele = the Wate of Bee York, ond 
to su in a degree an nowledged de- 
sey n the educational provisions of this 
State,a2 Norma Ixsrrrure or Drawine 
AND PAINTING will be organized during the 
coming summer «tte College of Fine arts 
of the Syracuse University. 

The seasion will extend from July 11th to 
Augast 4th, 1876. While occapying a con- 
siderable portion of the usual long summer 
vacation, it will enable persons connected 
with institutions of learning to be in atten- 


dance, and will still leave them a part of the | A 


vacation free for recreation or travel. 
FOR WHOM DESIGNED. 

This Normal Institute is organized with 

reference to the wants of the following class- 


es of 
blic schools who 


v , 


persons: 

Frest. Teachers in 
find themselves now required by the law of 
the State to teach free-hand and industrial 
drawing in their schools, but who have hith- 
erto had no practice ‘in.drawing and no in- 
struction in the elements of art and 
design. 

SzconD. Principals in public schools, su- 
perintendents in city and vil schools, 
and county commissioners of who 
find themselves required to superintend a 
a branch of education with ey me wd 
have imperfect acquaintance ; Also p pals 
of ceminaries, cathinies and private schools. 

Tump. ‘Teachers of drawing and of paint- 
ing in high schools, academies, seminaries, 
and privateschools, who may hitherto have 
had but limited rtunities for acquaint- 
ing themselves with methods of instruction 
in the various branches of drawing and 
painting, with the principles of the science 
of esthetics (which underlies the fine arts), 
and with the history of art and its relation 
to the general history of civilization. 

Fourts. Teachers of other branches of 
education than drawing and painting espec- 
ially of the natural sciences, who may desire 
to acquaint themselves with processes of ex- 
ecution, the resources and the limitation of 
the various branches of drawing and paint- 
ing. 

Suvre. Recent graduates of colleges, nor- 
mal schools and other institutions, who may 
desire to acquaint themselves with the gen- 
eral principles of art, in its theory, history 
and practice, as a supplement to their other 
general liberal education. 

WHAT IS PEASIBLE. 


Professional artiste can, of course, be 
trained only by many years of careful and 
bn sony ars application. a it is 
al ther p e for persons of mature 
pers a have enjoyed the benefits of thor- 
ough elementary literary and scientific edu. 
cation to acquire within a limited time a 

knowledge of the fundumental prin- 
ciples of art, and of the processes of educa- 
tion, the scope, and the limitations of the va- 
rious branches of drawing and painting. It 
is ble for teachers who have a gener- 
al knowledge of pedagogic science, and who 
have had experience in teaching other 
branches of education, to acquire within a 
limited time a sufficient general knowledge 
of art and ic methods in art to ena- 
ble them to impart instruction (at least to pri 
— classes) in drawing, with great 
ability and success ; also teachers in art, of 
more experience, who have had im 
advantages in their artistic education, can at- 
tain to more correct views of the nature and 
office of art, and can acquirea better knowl- 
edge of technical execu and of 
cal methods in art, in a comparatively limi- 
ted period_of time. 

COURSE OF INSTRUCTION. 

The instruction will be given in classes, 
by lectures, or to individuals, as may be 
found necessary. The course will include 

instruction in the various kinds of 


dra with the lead 1, the cra: 

c the steel Pin Indie ink aed 
in painting both in water colors and in 
— a instruction will be 
a upon 
Fei. ae ep and disad 

the natural scope the limitations of 


art. 
There will be daily class exercises d 
the session of the Normal Institate as 


free hand 
a ) for Serene Goee enn 5 
Smet 


6. In painting in oil colors. 

Parties will be formed as often as may be 
found convenient, to practice sketching from 
nature amid the picturesque scenery which 
abounds in the suburbs and the vicinity of 
the city of Syracuse. 

Ciasses will be formed, sheuld any desire 
it, in modelling in clay, and in ph i. 

Instruction in the abeve branches will be 

ven by the following persons: 
ae A F. Comfort, A. M., Dean of the 
College of Fine Arts of the Syracuse Univer- 


sity. 
Prof. Sanford Thayer, of the College of 
Arts. 
Prof. Archimedes Russell, of the College 
of Fine Arts. 
Prof. W. V. Ranger, of the College of Fine 


rts. 
Principal J. W. Armstrong, D. D., of the 
State Normal School, at Fredonia, N. Y. 


Normal School, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Arrangements have been made for adding 
to the number of this corps of instructors as 
it shall be found necessary. 

LECTURES, 

One or more [lectures will be 
each day during the session of the 
as follows: 

1. Five lectures upon the Science of Es 
thetics and the Principles of Art “Criticism, 
by Prof. G. F. Comrort,"Dean of the College 
of Fine Arts. 


2. Five lectures upon the History of the 
Fine Arts, by Prof. G, F. Comrort. 

3, Two lectures upon P: ical Meth- 
ods in teaching Drawing and Painting, by 
Prof, G. F. Comrort. 

4. A lecture on Pedagogical Method in 
Industrial Drawing, and the True Scope of 
Industrial Art, by Prof. G. F. Comrort. 

5. Four lectures upon Artistic Ahatomy 
by Prof. E. E. Van De Wanker, M. D, of 
the College of Fine Arts. 

6. Four lectures upon the Application of 
Drawing to the teaching of Botany, Zoology 
and Geology, by Prof. ALEXANDER W1y- 
CHELL, LL, of the Syracuse University 

7. Four lectures upon tlre Application of 
Drawing to the teaching of Chemistry aud 


iven”on 
tute, 


ed in the [city for from three dollars and a | J@ (NDERGARTEN and 


t fi and Teachers, at No. 44 E. dee 
half to five dollars a week. -— oe 
im the city. All the Froebel taught thor- 
REMARKS. | ongtity. Miss E. M. OOF. Prindpal, . 


It will be noticed that in the programme | ae 3 © SauEnenre 
given above of class instrhction and of lec. for Seung Lato ent Gatienieaaes 


ures, provision is made for more exercises East Forty-second street. The Fall Term commenced 
peach day than can be attended: with profit by Oct. 1. For full particulars send for circular, 
any one person. Thisis necessitated by the | ——— —_—— 
varied artistic attainments of the digerent | ep araceaeerse AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
pee who may be in attendance at the In- W. S. Clark, President, Amherst, Mass, Send for 
stitute. ; —e 

It will greatly facilitate the preparations | 

- . - EW YORK HOMCPATHIC MEDIC 

for conducting the Lastitute, if proposing to N cor. 231 St. and Third Ave. Seasion me begins Oot. 
be ce will state with some definite- 5, ending March 1. For announcements and informs. 
ness what degree of advancement (it any) tion, address J. W. Dowling, M. D., Dean, 563 Fifth Av. 
they have attained in the study or practice of eee 
art,and what branches in the above pro- EW YORK SCHOOL OF PHONOGRAPHY, 33 Park 
gramme they desire to pursue, and especially } + J Row. Eliza B. Burns, Principal. Pupils te 


if they desire to take up modelling or photog- Lomcntary honcgegig. a ™ 

















raphy. 

Tienes proposing to attend the Institute | EW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, No. 5 E 

will confer a favor by communicating their | lith St.. near Fifth Ave. Pranch, 1 

insention as early, at least, as by the first of | >‘, Court St Open daily from 9 A. M. to P. M. 
une. 

The opening exercises of the Institute will | ee jee . lee oe aoe 
take place in the University building, at ag Ae-—-- F wep ae May vv 
= o'clook on kage afternoon, July 11, | dress Prof. J. A. Bewrox. ; 

tis greatly to esired that all shall be -——~ — 
present on that occasion. ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, No, 805 Broad- 
For furthur particulars, address way. Individual instruction. Students can en- 
PROF. G. F. COMFORT | teratenytime. Call orsend for circular. 8.8, Packard. 
. GF. , 


¥ ° ! 
Dean of the College of Fine Arts parry. BUSINESS COLLEGE. No. 62 Bowery 
. = cor, Canal St. Established, 1840. Ins 
Syracuse N. Y. every day and evening. * —— 











' 
WARTHMORE COLLEGE, for both 
TEACHERS. S the care of Friends. >A. + 
ate bale. * | President, Edward H. Magill, Swarthmore, Pa. 














LADY of experience, who can teach the higher | ———~ = —_——_ 
English, Mathematics, French and Drawing, de- | $250 A YEAR, books included ; special atten- 
sires a position for the ensuing year. Best references | to backward pupils and little boys. Ad- 
and testimonials, Address A. B,C, Box 9, Office of | drees 5. C. SHORTLEDGE, A. M. « graduate of Har- 
the New York ScHoo JouRNAL. vard University. Media, Penn. I2 miles from Phila: 


Puiwes Bresis Ess Courece. 


62 Bowery, cor, Canal St. 
_ ( Established 1849.) 

GENTLEMAN who has filled very important posi- | Specialities,—Bookeeping, Arithmetic, Classics, Rudt- 
A tions desires a Principalship. He is a thorough | “ental and higher English Branches, Writing lessons 
scholar in Latin and Greek, has fitted many for col- | §5.00 per month, Ladies qualified as Bookkeepers and 

Desires a salary of $3,00), Address Principal | os.nic », day or evening from 9 A. M., till 9 P. M., 


lege. 
Box 4, New Yorr Scowoot Journat. 
| Mr. Paine, having sold hic uptown _Oollege devotes his 











YOUNG LADY desires a position in a public or pri- 

vate school, She has an excellent education; has 

had no experience ; expects a small salary, Address C. 
M. M., New Yory Scomoon Journnat Office, 








Physics (with accompanying experiments), 
b Pring J. W. Arnmstrone, D. D., of 
the State Normal School, at Fredonia, 

8 A lecture, with Stereopticon I)lustra- 
tions, upon the laws of Linear Perspective, 
by Principal J. W. ARMSTRONG. 

9 A lecture u the Common Bond of 
the Fine Arts, by lor E. O. Haven. 
LL. D., of the Syracuse University. : 

10 A lecture upon the Cathedral Builder 
of the Middle by President ANDREW 
D. Warre, LL, D., of the University. 

11. Twe lectures upon Artistic Studies in 
Tree Forms, by Principal J. H. Hooss, Ph. 
D., of tke State Normal School, Cortland, 
12. Two lectures upon the Relation of Art 
to Religion, by Prot. C. W. Bennett, D. D. 
of Syracuse University. 

13. A lecture upon Points of Contact be 
tween Science and Art, by Prof. G. F. Com- 


FORT. 

14. Threelectures upon the Chemistry of 
Colors, by Prof. J. J. Brown, A. M., of Syra- 
cuse University. 

15. Alecture upon Teaching as a Fine 
Art, by Prof. J. W. Mgans, D. D., of Hamil- 
ton Coilege, Clinton, N. Y. : 

16. A lecture upon the Cultivation of 


Taste ‘at the Home and in the School, by | ~ 


Principal H. B. Buckwam, A. M., of the 
State Normal School, at Buffalo, N. Y. 

17. Four lectures u Early American 
Art, by Wiis De Haas, M. D., of New 
York City. 

18. A lecture upon Art in India, by Hon. 
N, F. Graves, Ex-Mayor of Syracuse. 

19. A lecture upon Chinese and Japanese 
Art Customs, by Prof. W. V. Rancer, of the 
College of Fine Arts. 

20. A lecture upon the Present Condition 
of Architecture in America, by Prof. Arcur- 
MEDES RUSSELL, of ,the of Fine 
Art. 


21. A lecture upon the Present Condition 


also | of been and Sculpture in America, by 


Prof. G. F. 4 
Most of these lectures will be extensively 
and brilliantly illustrated by stereopticon 
, or drawings made on the 
black or on cartoon paper during the 
course of the lecture. 
ART EXHIBITION. 
fA Loan Exhibition of Works of Art will 


be held in the University building during 
the summer, continuing througn the 
session of the Normal Institute. Those at- 


to this exhibition extra 
EXPENSES. 
The tuitien in the Normal Institute will be 
twenty-five dollars. 


the Institute will have daily access 
without charge. 





Board, with furnished room, can be obtain- 





HE WESTERN SCHOOL AGENCY obtaint for | Whole time st @ Bowery. 
teachers, the best positi their attai ts will | —— 
command, and assists schools to procure the ablest in- 
structors to be had for the salary paid. Endorsed by 
educators of national reputation. Address for circu- 
lar, W. 8. A. 107 Dearborn St., Chicago Ill. | 








ELOCUTION; 
Dorinc THE 


INSTRUCTION. | CENTENNIAL 


NATIONAL SCHOOL 











OURNALISM AND AUTHORSHIP. The Elemen- | 
tary rules and higher principles of successful writ- | 
ing. t by a gentieman of experience. Lessons | 
private, in classes, or printed, bymail. Apply by letter 
only. 


oF 
caty, Bivens oy Pascwscas InsTRvction, 534 East | Elocution & Oratory. 


—— |§1418 Cuestnut Street, Par.ape.puia. 
ESSONS IN DRAWING FROM CASTS or LIFE at | 
pupil's residence; $2 per lesson. Address HELEN | Chartered March, 1875. Grants Diplomas. Both 
F.F. CHILD, 128 Broadway, Studio 23. sexov admitted. Designed to meet the wants of Clergy- 
man Lawyers, Teachers, Business Men, and all classes 
~ | of advanced Students. Attention to Conversation and 
RS, ANNA BANDALL DIEHL, Editor of The | Oratory, as well as to Vocal Cultare,Reading and reci- 
Elocutionist, author gf “Reading and | tation. Spring term opens April 24th Summer term 
Elocution,”’ “ Choice Readings,” «c., eve private and | opens July 3rd. Send for catalogues. 
class lessons in vocal culture, reading and gesture, at — 
27 Union Square, New York. 3. WwW. SHOEMAKER, Prin. 


F. de TORNOS will give lessons in the SPAN- | PRIVATE MUSICAL INSTITUTION FOR SOLO 
ISH LANGUAGE at Sixth Avenue, and Concert, Playing on the Piano, Violin, Cornet, 
——_——— | Flute, etc., and in Singing, Harmony and Sight Reading: 
TAMMERING.—U. 8, Stammering Lustitute, (Dr. | - Preparing for Musical Eutertainmenta at Private 

White), 417 4thave, References from eminent cler- | Circles and School Institution, from Two to Twelve 
gymen. and others. No pay unless perfect- | Performers. 
ly cured. Call or send for circular. For any Arrangement also during Summer Season 


. - | address GUSTAV HEYNER, 708 Lexington Ave, NOX" 
DIRECTORY 


i 
of SCHOOLS and COLLEGES, For particulars ad-| ~., “ity of New York holds two sessions of four b 
dress the New Yorx ScHoon Jovrnat, 17 Warren St. | ®#°8 annually, commencing in October and February. 
= —— | It publishes THE MEDICAL ECLECTIC, devoted to re- * 
LBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE of Union Universi- | form medicin . . 
ty. For information address Dr. J. V. Lansing, | nor » Seneral science, and literature ; 48 pages ; 
Afbany, N. ¥. we vee. Specimen copies will be furnished to all 
N, BUSINESS COLLEGE, | cpplicanta. Adres ROBERT §. NEWTON, M. D., and 
RYANT & STRATTON, » | ALEXANER WILD: . D., Bai 
40 Court st., Brooklyn, opposite City Hall, Stou- | 4) 7 vo ER, M. D., Editors, 137 West 47th 
dents can enter at any time. Call of send for circular. Now city. 
. CLA 0) > 


Be BUSINESS COLLEGE, — Academy THE QUARTERLY ELOCUTIONIST, 
of English Branches, 293 and 295 ‘on Street, Readi Decl . sand Dialogues @ 


Brooklyn. Established 20 years. Private leasons in all 
Branches. Ladies department se Practical echoes 
mad » Parlor and platform. Issued January April 
July and Oetobor. Address, 


Bustness Gtndente prepared for the Count- 
ing House, Practical Surveying, &. 
EERING SCH of Union College. MRS 
Oi risrongh course Pista Practhoe. Address Prof. ANNA RANDALL DIEHL, 
e 7 , N.Y. Pgh RY - 27 Union Square, New York 
$1.00 per your, °-nd 25 cents for specimen number 


preationa mumsat, ar ouige sawars Sex| PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS 


teachers, Send stamp for circular. Julia M. Thom- Taken all sizes an styles, 


as, Secretary, Anna s 
Ferrer sere OG Mo. 266 
——_ 


ee ny eg Bowery. 
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OLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES, Bordentown, N.J. 
Cc For catalogues, address Rev 





. J. H. Brakely, Ph. D. 
DUCATIONAL BUREAU, 27 Union Square, New 














UNGEFRORD ese. puly.| Cartes de Visite and Imperial Cartes . 
i es operation en or ony Se Finely retouched at reiuoed prices. Copying of a kinds 
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NEW YORK, APRIL 29, 1876. 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 





Subscription Price, $2.50 per annum in advance 
Money should be sent by draft or postal money order* 
Currency sent by mail is at the risk of the sender. 

Money Remittances.—Never send us currency 
in a letter. Always get a postal money order, check or 
draft on New York; or else send the money in a regis- 
tered letter. Remember that currency sent by mail is 
at your risk and not ours: 

The SCHOOL JOURNAL can be obtained of any 
news-dealer in the United Stetes. The American News 
Company of New York, general agents: ™ 


We want an agent in every town and village in the U. 
S. to whom we will pay a liberal commision 








From a letter from Prof. Geo. L.Mar- 
is, chairman of the'Executive Committee 
we learn that the Annual Session of the 
Penn. State Teachers’ Association will 
be held at West Chester, (twenty-seven 
miles west of Phila.) August 8 9 and 1o. 
Teachers from all parts of the Union are 
invited to attend. 





Tue Glasgow Herald pays a deserved 
compliment to Neil Gilmour, the honored 
Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
the State of New York, in reviewing his 
annual report to the Legislature. Yet it 
is to be feared that the splendid work 
done in behalf of education in this land 
pis but oorlly understood abroad. To un- 
derstand it they must come and see. 


ioe 


We are glad af hints, informations, 
suggestions and articles that bear on our 
work, but these must not be anonymous. 
All articles will be received with courtesy 
and confidence. The writer of an anony- 
mous letter received during the present 
week will oblige us by sending name 
and address—the subject being one that 
needs,apparently, attention. 


—_——_—_—__+—2 @ & »——____—_- 





In this number of the Journal, is re- 
sumed the special articles discriptive of 
the private schools of the metropolis. 
These articles are of great value to those 
who have children to educate, enabling 
them the better to select the nght school 
‘or their children and to bestow their pa- 
‘ronage on those worthy such patronage. 
Ihey open to teachers and others out- 
side of the city a view of the educational 
work of New York. 

The article in the present number is 
Ge triptive of a Kindergarten. 





—eo 


To the Teachers of this Gity. 


We desire that every teacher in this 
city, especially, should be a subscriber to 
the New York ScHOoL JouRNAL. We 
do not complain of want of patronage, 
we feel that if there are live teachers any 
where in the world they are in the schools 
of the City of New York. . And to those 
who have extended such helping hands 
we return cordial thanks. It is not a 
personal matter, friends ; it is the cause 
of education that is represented in this 
Journal that we ask you to uphold and 
encourage. We claim to be moved by 
the same generous motives that animate 
you in your noble work of educating the 
children. A long service in the schools 
shows us that what is needed is the diffu- 
sion of educational light and knowledge. 
The great movement in behalf of educa- 
tion in New York State was begun by 


the publication and circulation of a small 
sheet. —Z'he District School Journal—by 
the lamented Dwicur. If that movement 
is to be continued it will be by preaching 
the gospel of education. In this work the 
teachers of this City must be found 
foremost. We, therefore, urge those 
not now subscribers to become 
such without delay. Do not wait to be 


names ; have a hand in the agency that 
records your work ; assist in causing the 
light of education to shine abroad. 





An Earnest Appeal. 


THEsE words are not for subscribers to 
the Journal—pass them by. They are 
for those who receive the paper, who see 
it from week to week but do not “take 
it.” We hand “in the important work of 
diffussing edncational knowledge; you 
can do this by becoming a subscriber. 

You are now reaping what self-denying 
and devoted friends of education have 
sown in the past years. Men and women 
that have moldered into dust supported 
educational papers of diminutive size 
when everything looked gloomy in ad- 
vance, when the teacher collected his pay 
by rate bills, when school buildings were 
decaying, dirty and unwholesome. What 
will you do living in the ground morning 
that has dawned? Will you read a paper 
that another pays for, or like them will 
you pay for one for yourself. 

For those who are subscribers—speci- 
ally. Many of you are in arrears forsub- 
scription. Will you kindly, when not 
fied, send us the amount in arrears should 
you conclude not to renew your subscrip- 
tion. We fear that some teachers do not 
realize the injustice they do when we no- 
tify them of arrears, to ask us to discon- 
tinue the Jgurnal—but neglect to pay 
up these sums. These arrears amount 
to some thousands of dollars and are 
justly due us—they vary from 25 cents to 
$1.00. Again, teachers, treat one who 
has wrought in the school-room for twen- 
ty-five years, and who has during most 
of that time taken a teacher’s paper paid 
for it and had it bound, with mghteous 
justice. 


The Dead Teacher. 





SoLemn‘and serious are the lessons de- 
rived from the “Cities of the Dead.” It 
is well to visit Greenwood and others of 
these cities of silence, not merely to gaze 
upon the chiseled monuments, the work 
of living hands and thinking heads, but 
to awaken thought and reflection, and 
drink in lessons deep and impressive 
from the sleeping millions that lie just 
out of sight. 

Dead Teachers, dead, but not buried, 
What lessons can we learn from the dead 
teacher? Many, and important. Some 
of these lessons are positive, more are 
negative. Who are the dead teachers? 
What are they? The sacred writer des- 
cribes a class of persons who are “dead 
and yet live.” Dead teachers are not of 
this class, They more nearly resemble 
those who are living and yet dead. A 
living death is to be deplored. A dead 
teacher is often very active, and vocifer- 
ous, but his actions resemble the move- 
ments of the muscles of a corpse under 
the influence of a galvanic battery, the 
motor power comes from without ; there 
is no inspiring influence yom within. 
The dead teacher moves mechanically, 
speaks mechanically, thinks mechanical- 
ly, and makes mechanical scholars. In 
a certain school visited not long since, a 
class was reciting English grammar ; not 
exactly reciting, were attempting to “say 
their lessons.” The teacher reclined in 
an arm chair, held a book in her hand 





from which she read as “interludes” be- 


called on to subscribe; send in your} dead. 


tween the frequent exhortations “John 
sit up,” “George pay attention,” and | 
raps for order on the desk with the blunt 
end of her pencil, in a prozy manner, the 
questions the young learners were expec- 
ted to answer. These active young 
minds were alive and their thoughts 
wondering on every thing save the sub- 
ject of their lesson, but the teacher was 


In another school, the teachers were 
alive socially, they conversed intelligently 
on subjects remote from the school-room, 
they were posted on the latest fashions, 
but had no time to read an Educational 
Journal. They “studied the branches 
they were teaching, when students in 
school, and understood them,” and 
“looked upon it as a waste of time to 
study them as a daily preparation to 
teach.” As teachers they are dead, and 
many of them “twice dead,” and the 
schools would be the gainers if they were 
plucked up by the roots. 

We generally find live teachers among 
those’ who “paddle their own canoe.” 
Those men and women who have the en- 
ergy and enterpise to establish themselves 
and build up their own schools are gen- 
eraly alive. But the dead teacher may 
be found even among these. In some 
cases their death comes “in a mysterious 
way.” Financially even these are said to 
prosper. The mystery thrown around 
their living tombs is said to give them 
patronage. But they allow no stranger, 
no brother teacher, no friend, “to wit- 
ness the work going on within.” In some 
cases, “not even the parents are allowed 
to be present during a recitation.” They 
are dead certainly so far as their influence 
upon the profession is concerned; and 
we fear they are dead to the genuine in- 
tellectual development of their pupils. In 
every department of instruction are to be 
found these unburied corpses. 

In teaching any one branch the dead 
teacher is satisfied with a knowledge of 
that branch only, and supposes that such 
knowledge will enable him to teach it to 
others. The live teacher seeks not only 
to understand the branch of science he 
is teaching, but everything with which 
that branch stands connected and to 
which it is related. This gives him vitali- 
ty. He draws from this knowledge as 
the human system draws the oxygen from 
the inhaled air, a renewing principle, in- 
creasing his vigor and his usefulness. 
The dead teacher has no adequate idea 
of what he is teaching, he has no concep- 
of the relation one part bears to anoth- 
er 

Educational conventions, Teachers’ 
Institutes, University Conyocations are 
“great bores.” They seldom attend these 
“useless gatherings,” these assemblies of 
“dullness and stupidity.” They are “op- 
posed to innovations,” they like “the old 
forms,” the deep ruts. 

We know that innovations are not al- 
ways improvements, but the winnowing 
of the thinking will soon blow away the 
chaff and gather up the wheat. 

The dead teachers are not all among 
the “Old Fogies.” “Death is no respect- 
er of persons.” Mounds in the “city of 
the dead” are of all sizes, In making 
our observations upon dead teachers, we 
were impressed with the truthfulness of 
the adage “Death lovesa shining mark.” 
In a certain room of a promineut school 
not a thousand miles distant may be seen 
grouped together every morning, every 
recess, a class of fashionably dressed young 
teachers engaged in animated conversa- 
tion, We have been surprised at the 
likeness of the subjects discussed from 
day to day, and may be excused for men- 
tioning them. first theme under 
discussion was “the present style of over- 


skirts ¥ The second, “spri ing fa shions;;” 
The “What he said going home 
from the opera.” 


Three out out of five of those “be- 





frilled” and “beruffied” teachers had never 
seen nor heard of the “New York 
SCHOOL JOURNAL,” and what is more re- 
markable, they “didn’t want to know 
anything about it.” They had enough 
of school during school hours. “Out of 
school they wanted the “Beau Monde,’ 
something readable.” They were shin- 
ing marks at which the rider of the “pale 
horse” of the schools was aiming his poi- 
sonous arrow. 

These dead teachers are of a great 
variety of form and color. Among the 
apparatus illustrations in object teaching 
we have never found quite their counter- 
part. The colors reflected from these 
cospses, are strikingly secondary, and it 
is a little remarkable how frequently is 
observed a combination of blue and yel- 
low, with a predominance ot the latter. 





Cooper Union Literary Class. 


At a regular meeting of the Free Class in 
Composition and Elocution, held at the Geo- 
graphical Lecture Room, on Monday, April 
17th, resolutions were offered by Mr. Geo. 
H. Mellish and adopted by the class, thank- 
ing Mr. Peter Cooper and Prof. J. C. Zachos 
for the opportunities that they have afforded 
for the study and practice of these branches. 
The class has met on every Monday night 
during the Fall and Spring of 1875-6, and un- 
der the able and pleasant instruction of Prof. 
Zachos, have received valuable instruction 
in these important branches of study. The 
class having proved so profitable and success. 
ful, no doubt the exercises will be resumed 
in the Fall, when all who may desire can a- 
vail themselves of the opportunity of improv- 
ing themselves in these much coveted arts, 
without money and without price. 





Needed Reform. 


The present method of fixing the salaries 
of the teachers in the public schools produces 
many results that should be excluded. and 
fails it respect to many things that are indis- 
pensably necessary | 

In the first place the disposition of the 
teachers into ranks should be wholly abol- 
ished. This is followed in several schools 
already. There should be a perfect equality 
of title, no FIRST, SECOND or THIRD assistants, 
but all on one level. There should be no 
more honor attached te teaching the highest 
grades in the school than the lowest ; it 
requires no more skill, and as to attainments 
of knowledge each teacher is subject to the 
same examination.’ 

In the second place there should be no 
higher salary paid toa teacher because he 
teaches a grade of pupils who pursue higher 
studies than another. The teachers in the 
Primary Schools should if equal in ability 
and tried skill be paid as much as those in 
the Grammar Schools. 

In the third place, every teacher should be 
paid in accordance with certified ability and 
length of service. After a year of successful 
labor a certain amount should be added to g 
teacher’s salary. This could be done with- 
out paying any more in the aggregate than 
is now done ;the present amount wonld be 
distributed more satisfactorily, An assistant 
teacher who should appesr on the books of 
the department to have only $600 while an. 
other had $900conld explain it by saying 
that she had simply seen less service, This 
plan would obviate the struggle for advance- 
ment, the effors to get “influence,” the need 
of watching with an eagle glance all the 
vacancies occurring, etc. 


Book Notiées. 





Ropert’s RuLes or ORDER published by 
8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, 
. This little book has proven a remarkable 





success, an edition of nearly 4,000 copies hav 
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ing been disposed of in two months. It has 
been adapted as a text-book in Bowdoin and 
several other colleges, and it is commended 
in the strongest terme by parliamentarians as 
being the best manual of its kind in our lang- 
uage. The Table of Rules isa very import- 
ant feature of the book. The author says 
that of the 200 questions answered on that 


The growing attention given to the sub 
ject of Drawing asa branch of Public Instruc- | | 
tion has brought out this series of books. J 
They are arranged iu asystematic and ration- | 
al method, and in a progressive order that, WE are often asked, what isa Kindergar- 
renders them available and »ractical, in the | ten? We shall now be asked, what is an Am- 
school-room. It is issued in the form of cards | erican Kindergarten ? We answer. It is not 
twelve being put up in a neat envelope with | a vegetable garden, not entirely a floral gar- 


A Model American 
garten. 


ON WHAT BASED. 

Culture should be in accord with the laws 
of natural developement; the first faculty 
springing up should be first appealed to, the 
child's edacation begins the moment 
the senses are opened to the impressions of 
the surrounding world, at the first awakening 
impulse above the animal, the first peering 


Kinder- | 





and In- 


page alone, only 5 or Garejanswered im Cush- | Proper amount of drawing paper, 


ing and those he adds are incorrect. Where 


| structions for drawing with each set ; the price | thrive, and bud and blossom in it. 


| den, though plants may be said to grow and 
Its plants 


so many are called upon to preside or take | of each is 60 cents. Of the elementary Se- | are “plants of renown,” precious and beauti- 


| 


| 


part in the innumerable public meetings in 
this country the subject shoald be more gen- 
erally taught in the higher schools and aca- 
demies we think.- We find it to bea book 
worthy of recommendation. 


ELEMENTARY COURSE IN GEOGRAPHY, 
price $1.20, by Prof William Swinton. Pub- 
lished by Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co.., 
New York. 

This work is intended to comprise a Prim- 
ary and an Intermediate course in one book. 
It has a very attractive appearance, certainly, 
and on opening the volame and examining its 
contents carefully we are prepared to say 
that the author has really produced a new 
and valuable volume on the subject of Geo- 
graphy. A school-book that fits one school- 
room and one teacher frequently fits but few 
others, because there is such a variation in 





the views of the teachers, This work may 
certainly claim to be an aid to the teacher | 
without experience," while to the veteran it 
adopts itself. It enables the skillful teacher 
to use the oral method, which for the ele. 
mentary pupil is the only true one. The au- 
thor has with great ingenuity adapted the 
book to awaken thought on the part of the 
pupil. It can be employed as a reading-book 
and be of the highest service for it is full of 
new and interesting matter. As a Geogra- 
phy it has clear_and intelligible definitions, 
there is enough mathematical instruction, 
and the physical and political facts are judi- 
ciously blended. So that there isa unity 
and completness to the volume that will be 
apparent on examination day, and although 
the book may be attractive in its appearance 
itis areal text-book after all. The author 
proposes first to address the percevtive facul- 
ties by a series of questions aout things gen 
erally known; then he would have the teach- 
er explain, enlarge, and illustrate; and finally 
the pupil comes toa conclusion which the 
book “helps him to stale in exact language. 
The union of reading and recitation matter 
renders the studyenlivening and profitable for 
the author has selected wisely. We commend 
the effort to make a prominent industrial to- 
pics for this is a country where all may be 
said to belong to a class of society that ““work 
for the living.” 

We select a few examples of its practical 
character. On page 91 we find. 

“From Peru the principal article shipped 
by way of trade are silver, saitpeter, Peravi- 
an bark, copper, alpcaa wool, gums and 
drags and last and most important guano. 
This is found on the Chincha Islands and is 
greatly used in our country for fertilizing 
soil,” 

On page 51 we find :— 

“But I am going to tell you a curious fact. 
We the people of the United States spend 
eyery year more money on cigars than we do 
on books. And another thing of importance 
to remember ;—we pay more money to the 
merchants of Cyba for sugar and cigars and 
other things than we do to those of any other 
country (except Great Britain) jfor all the 
goods we buy.” 

These extracts may seem to show that an 
attempt has been made to rescue this interest- 
ing subject from the dry and tedious treat- 
ment to which it has been so many times 
subjected, We heartily commend the volume 
to all teachers ; and the publishers will put 
it ig their hands for examination for @0 
cen 





ries. } 
Set 

“ B 
Cc 
D 


Cubic Diagrams. 
Light and Shade. 
Practical Studies. 


“ “ 


comprehensiveness of the work undertaken house adapted to the development of the | child's powers, and | 
He gives on each card in-| nascent activities and faculties of the human | 
structions in very clear language, calling the | mind; it is a child-garden fall of tender human | 


by Mr. White. 


attention of the pupil to the various points 
that will need to be observed. 
he knows how to proceed at the very outset, 
and he does not work blindly and wildly. 
Nor does this author spend any time in com- 
binations of lines for curiosity’s sake; he 
sets the pupil at something practical at the 
earliest moment possible, Another striking 
feature is the use of Cubic Diagrams. It 


ful images of the “Lily of the Valley” and 


| which small slips of humanity are planted ; 
|a rich soil and congenial climate in which 


out of the germ of mental life, 

lastruction must be commensurate to the 
growth and character of the faculties already 
unfolded, aud at the same time, in harmony 


A contains Lines and their combinations. |the “Rose of Sharon.” It is a garden in | with them. 


In no other Kinderyartren, cither in this 
country, or in Europe, have we seen instruct. 


these human slips take root, spring up, and | jon so well directed by a certain order of suc- 
This will givea pretty clear idea of the put forth their attractive foliage ; it isa green | cession, adapted to the first unfolding of the 


| plants, under the direction of no tyro, no aid 


stands the true philosophy of mental growth 
and mental evolutions ; 
each individual slip is nurtured, trellised, 
cultivated and fed with special regard to its 
| individual needs, all being kept in perfect 
, harmony. 


| Let usdrop the figure. The American 


will be apparent from a slight inspection of| Kindergarten brings children together at 


the cards that illustrate this feature that it 
will tend toaccustom the pupil to observe 
the general form and distribution of the mass 
of the various objects that come before his 
eye. This feature is one that will recom- 
mend itself to all who look for a training et 
the eye and an improvement of the judgment 
as a result of lessons in drawing. 

Each set is evenly balanced and properly 
graded so that the instruction is thorouzh 
and exact. 

There are beside the above, the Instrumen- 
tal, the Ornamental, and the Landscape Se- 
ries. The merits noted in the Elementary are 
found also in each of these. The Ornamental 
comprises a full course of Decorative Art, 
The manual is written by Clarence Eytinge 
and the compilation of the cards is from his 
skillful hand also. His views are clearly and 
charmingly expressed. Inthe Application of 
Principles we find: “All ornament may be 
divided into four classes. The Structural ; 
that which grows from, or forms part of ; the 
Sculptural ; that which is carved into re 
lieved form; the Decorative; that which is 
painted upon or inlaid with ; the Textural ; 
that which causes surfaces to appear rough 
or smooth, hard or soft. Again “the Struc- 
tural has its types in the mountain or the for- 
est with its columns, arches and spires. 
These suggest power, majesty, mystery. 

The Sculptural has its types in the vine 
the leaf, and the spray. These suggest grace 
bounty, freedom. 

The Decorative has its types in the forms 
and colors of flowers. These suggest light 
and life. The Textural has its types in the 
in the cool earth and dewy grass. These 
suggest freshnes:, softness and repose.” 

It will be seen from this brief enum- 
eration of a few of the features of this system 
that a generous and noble effort has been 
made by the publishers to supply to schools 
and scholars what is needed to direct and 
cultivate the art-taste that now evidently ex- 
ists in an undeveloped state, 

—~w—ee rr 

Tue ArtjSchool at Birmingham, England, 
has received $50,000 from an unknown bene. 
factor, which will enable jt to greatly enlarge 
its sphere of work, 
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Peslty fon tata” tie ( ——a 
Russian measures do not vary m 


from the French; 
that the metrical 
the schools, and 
phiets be published on the 


| an age when the mental activities first be- 
| gin to develope, and surrounds them with in 
| fluences and objects calculated to awaken in- 

inquiry, foster the love of the beautiful, fill 
| the mind with pleasant images, and awaken 
observation and perception. 

What is this, more than the German Kin- 
dergarten, you ask? Be patient, we shall 
show you before we finish, how it differs and 
wherein it is superior tothe German Kin- 
dergarten. 


| AMERICA 


FAVORABLE TO A FULL DEVELOP. 
MENT OF THE SYSTEM. 


No other country is so favorable to the de 
velopment of any system of education as the 
United States. No other country offers so 
largely the conditions for the existence of a 
genuine family-life. No other country ren- 
ders the development of pure humanity more 
possible. In no other country does the indi 
vidual enjey fuller liberty, with less restraint 
to carry out his own designs in his own way. 
| In this country the individual occupies the 
| highest rank. It is necessary to be only a 
human being in order to be a citizen, equal 
in the eye of the law, to any and every other 
member of the community. In this country 
there is no excellence but that of superior 
efficiency and usefulness—in no other coun 
try are there so few prejudicesin favor of 
birth, occupation, or sect; im this country 
every one derives his fall value from the char 
acter and extent of his individuality. I am 
aware that we fall short of the ideal, but we 
approach it more steadily and more rapidly 
and more nearly that any other country. 

In politics every man is free and equal ; 
in religion the conscience is left antramme!.- 
ed: in society he occupies the highest rank 
whose individuality has reached the highest 
point of successful development. With al! 
these advantages, we are but infants in our 
methods and aims of education. The rush 
for the higher goal has led even our educa 
tors to overlook the great fundamental law 
of intellectual development—our methods 
favor the growth ot minds partially develop- 
ed. Our curriculum for the callege is wise 
and adapted to the culture of minds fitted to 
enter them ; but early development has been 
left to chance orto unskilltul hands. Pestalozzi 
saw this when he wrote “As fares] am ac- 
quainted with popular instruction, it appears 
to me like.a large house, whose uppermost 
story shivers in the splendor of highly fin. 
ished art, but is occupied by only afew. In 
the middle is a great crowd, but the stairs by 
which the upper ape may be reached are 
wanting, In the lowest is an immense 
throng who have precisely the same right to 
enjoy the light of the syn as the upper story, 
but the walls are sealed up, there are no win- 
dows to let in the light.” 





rogressing exactly par- 
allel to the developement of those powers. 
In young ch I ‘ren the | erceptive faculties 


jare relatively stronger than at any other pe- 
In this way | venturer, no bungler, but of one who under- | pi o4 ’ i , - 


While the reason and uoderstanding 


fy oy | gleep, the sensitive perception is storing the 
it is a soil in which | wind receiving its impressions from exter- 


nal objects Memory's tablet is covered 
with indelible pictures; the imagination is 
transformed, and in a short time reflection 
organizes and ¢'as-ifies, resulting in the de- 
termination of thought. and the formation of 
character’ The powers and faculties of 
the child are developed naturally, progres 


sively, and symmetrically. 


WHAT LED TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN, 


Miss E. M. Coe, the founder and conductor 
of the American Kindegarten, is a graduate 
from Mount Holyoke, which school she 
entered with more intellectual culture than 
young ladies generally possess at the time of 
entering college. She graduated with the 
honors of her class. 

After leaving Mount Holyoke she was 
employed to take charge of the Female De- 
partment of the Towonda College, at Towon- 
da, Pa., and subsequently filled a prominent 
position in Stonington, Conn., and after- 
wards in the Spingler Institate in this city 
in the days ofits glory. While engaged in 
these schools,though teaching the higher 
branches of education, she felt that God 
was fitting her for the great work in which 
she is now engaged. She found what too 
many teachers are sensible of, that the most 
she could do was to correct bad habits previous 
ly formed At times she Lecume dissatis- 
fiel with the profession, on account of 
the superficial work done in the schools, 
made superficial by the desire to please the 
pupils, and court the patronage of parents, 
‘or in New York the somewhat homely pro- 
verbial remark, that, “The boy is the father 
of the man,” is not more true than the other 
no leas acknowledged fact,that the girl con- 
trols mother, and through her, holds the 
parse strings of the father. 

For atime she turned her attention to 
painting, for which she had a passionate 
fondness, but Providence seemed to frustrate 
her plans, and open to heropportunities for 
cultivating and educating young children. 
This led to the founding of the Kindergarten 
over which she now presides. 


WHEREIN THE AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN 
DIFFERS FROM THE GERMAN, 


Miss Coe does not ignore the ligh: thrown 
upon the methods of educating the young, by 
the founder of the German system, although 
she had practiced for a lang time’the princi. 
ples inculcated by Mr. Franbel, before she had 
read his works, or had known anything of his 
“ gifts and occupations.” Like him, she had 
observed, in her own experience in teaching, 
the more advanced classes, that the harmoni- 
ous and gradual developement of all the fac. 
ulties was not secured. She found it was 
difficult and even impossible to make a sym- 
metrical tree of one full of deformities, al 
ready grown up and hardened. She found 
it necessary to commence when the plant is 
young, elastic and pliable. To secure ‘satis. 





factory resulte she found it necessary to 
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spend more time in undoing what had been, 
erroneously done, than to train the young 
slip to a healthy growing plant, trom the be- 
ginning. 

Frebel systematized the philosophical 
views of Pestalozzi, making them in a meas- 
ure Jucid and practical. 

Miss Coe has added to and improved the 

system of Froebel, and adapted it to Ameri- 
can habits, American enterprise, and Amer- 
ican taste. 
She has completed the unfinished Kindergar- 
ten Alphabet and rearranged some parts, 
making them accord with the order of na- 
ture. The infant mind is first attracted by 
color and not by form, hence, in the order of 
“the gifts,” color should come first. After 
the primary colors are understood, then the 
secondary are elucidated in their order. 
After the secondary are understood, 
the tertiary are introduced and eluci- 
dated in a similar manner. Color is the 
Alpha of the great Kindergarten Alphabet 
from which the children step forward to the 
second leiter, the idea of form. 

By the varied and beautiful material used 
in the Kindergarten, the children are led 
forth into the great garden, the world of col- 
or and form, planned by the Divine mind and 
planted by the Divine hand, and are taught, 
to select, compare and arrange acccording te 
the types used and made familiar in the Kin- 
dergarten teaching. 

The entire system will be better under. 
stood by a brief illustration. The Alphabet 
of form comprises, first, curvilinear solids, 
consisting of four varieties—the sphere, the 
cylinder, the oval and thecone. The second’ 
rectilinear solids, consisting of the cube, the 
oblong, the prism and the pyramid. The 
third, the square, parallelogram, rhomb, 
rhomboid, trapezium, and trapezoid. 
Fourth, polygons, consisting of the pentagon 
hexagon, heptagon, octagon, nonagon, ‘dec. 
agon. Fifth, triangles, consisting ef the 
right angled, acute angled, obtuse angled 
equilateral, isosceles and scalene.- Sixth, 
polyhedrons, the hexahedron, rhombohe- 
dron, tetrahedron, octahedron, dodecahe- 
dron, icosihedron, 

These six classes‘ constitute the types of 
the great world of form at which the eye 
can gaze and never tire. 


BOOKS IN THE KINDERGARTEN. 


In Froebel’s Kindergarten, books are not al- 
lowed, and a limit is fixed to the age of ad- 
mission and for dismission, There is a diffi- 
culty in carrying out his plan. We must 
take the world as we find it, and lead people 
gradually toa higher plain. Americans, es- 
pecially, are eminently practical; they pro 
pose to see, in theirown way, that they “ get 
the worth of their money.” h 

The American Kindergarten lengthens the 
term of instruction, and leads from a picture 
of the form of the object, to the word-picture, 
hence, books are introduced at a certain stage 
and children before they know what the ob- 
ject aimed at is, are able to read, without ap- 
parent mental effort. 

A system of finger gymnastics is engaged 
in daily, in which all the movements of the 
fingers in writing are practiced, until the 
movements become habitual. The same ex- 
ercises are repeated with a pencil in the 
hand. Slates are then given to the children 
and they are soon delighted to find tha, 
their finger exercises are producing the 
forms of letters and of figures. Miss Coe be- 
lieves there isa right and a wrong way todo 
things and attributes her remarkable success 
to following the right way. 

Her great aim is to keep the: young men- 
tal plant in a healthy state, so that the appe- 
tite for food shall be always sharp,‘then give 
it enough to answer the demands of nature, 
but never enough to surfeit. 


THE AMERICAN KINDERGARTEN AT THE 
CENTENNIAL. 


Miss Coe has erected a splendid Kinder- 
garten building on the Centennial grounds 





jn Philadelphia, The building occupies one 


of the finest sites on the grounds, near the 
Art Gallery. It is 18 by 36 feet, built in an 
attractive style of architecture, painted on 
the outside with a beautiful blending of the 
tertiary colors, while the primary and secon- 
dary are used on the inside where the shade 
softens and subdues them. 

An entirely new set of Kindergarten mate- 
rial may be seen there, tastefully arranged 
for the examination of visitors. The build- 
ing is a perfect museum of interest and at- 
traction. , 

Among the interesting objects found there 
are 

BOOKS WITHOUT WORDS. 
comprised in 24 volumes, primarily classified 
into the Animal Kingdom, the Vegetable 
Kingdom, the Mineral Kingdom, and Miscel- 
laneous Books. We were much interested 
in a perusal of Vol. ist., which is a large fo- 
lio, arranged in six parts, two of the parts be- 
ing duplicated and adapted to more advanc- 
ed pupils. 

The cover is a drab ground work ornamen- 
ted with the colors of the rainbow beautiful. 
ly blended, wrought in needle work, and an 
embossed initial letter in the center. 

The volume combines color and form. The 
first part treats ofthe primary colors with a 
closing chapter on their combinations to form 
the secondary. The second part treats of the 
secondary colors with a closing chapter on 
the interesting combinations in the formation 
of the rainbow. The third treats ot the prim- 
aries with their complimentary colors. The 
fourth part treats of the tertiary colors with a 
closing fancy sketch “For Mama.” The fifth 
part is more attractive than the most facinat- 
ing novel, showing at a glance the combina- 
tion of the primary colors to form the second- 
ary, and the combination of the secondary to 
form the tertiary, with a fancy sketch “For 
Papa.” The sixth is miscellaneous, showing 
& beautiful variety in form, and in the com- 
bination of colors, 

In the Anima] Kingdom the subjects are 
discussed in four volumes. Vol. ist treats 
ofthe Mammalia. Vol. 2d treats of birds. 
Vol. 3d treats of fishes, Vol. 4th treats of in- 
sects. These volumes open to the eye of the 
pupil every class and variety. 

THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM 


is presented in three volumes, Vol. Ist treats 

of fruit ; Vol. 2d treats of flowers; Vol, 3d 

treats of leaves. 
THE MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 

are somewhat varied and numerous. 

The books contain lessons on a great varie- 
ty of subjects. In one we find a pictured rep- 
resentation of Poe’s Raven. In an other we 
find a striking pictured illustration of Mr 
Holland's Lullaby. 

'  “Rockaby, lullaby bees in the clover !” 
“Crooning so drowsily, crying eo low’ — 
“Rockaby, lullaby, dear little rover !” 

*, Down into wonderland,” 
“Gc, oh, go! !” 

Among the books without words we find a 
liliputian volume, the cover of which resem- 
bles a beautiful sea shell, in form an ellipse 
containing twelve leaves, on each of which is 
a picture of a shell, every leaf presenting a 
new variety. 

Another book, the contour of which is the 
that of the butterfly, presents, in a manner to 
interest every child, the entire butterfly fam. 
ily. 

BOOK MARKS 

of every variety of form, construction and 

color, wrought by the little hands in the Am- 

erican Kindergarten are on exhibition. On 
many of these marks are the words “hope,” 

“faith,” “love,” &c., wrought by perforations 

resembling exquisitely embossed work. 

In another of these wordless books we find. 
“The Soliloquy of a Rationalistic Chicken,” 
and “The Old Oaken Bucket,” impressively 
presented to the eye by pictured illustrations, 
showing how limitless is the field of object 


teaching. 
‘In one book the authors of which are yet to 
young to enter even the primary department 


}of our schools, we find an interesting chapter 
on the Carriage-muking art. The chapter 
“was composed” by a little boy who has not 
yet reached the legal age at which children 
are admitted to the Public Schools. It des- 
cribes, in picture form, wrought by needle 
work, every part of the carriage, including 
the gold plated lamps on the dash board, the 
handle of the door, the adjusting braces of 
the cover, and the gold-plated bands on the 
hubs of the wheels. 

A beautiful garden this, in which to sow 
the seeds of mental and moral principles, 
destined if skillfully sown, to change the 
whole system of primary education. 

“A wonderful thing ia seed— 

The one thing deathless forever ! 

The one thing changless—utterly true ; 
Forever old, and forever new, 

And fickle, and faithless, never. 


Plant blessing, and blessing will bloom ; 

Plant hate and hatred will grow ; 

You can sow to day-to-morrow will bring 

The blossom that proves what sort of a 
thing 

Is the seed, the seed that you sow.” 


The Heathen Chinee. 


THE Chinese Government has at present in 
this country 120 boys, who it is causing to be 
educated for positions in its army and in its 
foreign service. These boys are under the 
especial care of three Chinese Commissioners 
who reside in this country, two of whom had 
themselves been educated in American col- 
leges. 

The policy of sending young men from 
China to be educated in this couatry was de- 
termined upon only two or three years ago, 
and its adoption is due to the exertions of two 
of the Commissioners who are now here la- 
boring to promote its success. Of course they 
had at first to overcome very strong national 
prejudices, but it is understood that the arg- 
uments which were most effective with the 
Chinese authorities were based on the convic- 
tion that, in order for the Chinese nation to 
avail itself of improvements and new inven- 
tions in military science, and to complete 
with Western nations in diplomacy, its army 
officers and foreiga ministers must be educa- 
ted as the officers and ministers of other na- 
tions are. 

It is intended that the young men now in 
this country shall remain fitteen years, and 
that they shall be not only trained and _ sci- 
ence and letters, but shall devote mach of 
their time to technical study. At the same 
time, they are required to retain their knowl- 
edge of the Chinese Janguage, literature and 
customs, 80 that, on their return, they will 
be able to fill successfully the positions for 
which they have been prepared. In this re- 
spect the Chinese Commissioners seem to 
have pursued a wiser course than the Japan- 
ese authorities ; for some of the young Japan- 
ese women who are now being educated in 
this country seem to have forgotten to some 
extent their native language and customs, 
and one of them, it is said, can no longer 
either speak or understand the Japanese 
tongue. The college at Peking, presided ov. 
er by an American, is also doing much for 
the education of Chinese youths, though, on 
account of native prejudices, its managers are 
unable to introduce the teaching of any sci- 
entific subjects, with which the young who 
are educated in this country will become fa- 
miliar. For instance, it has been found im- 
possible, thus far, to establish in the Peking 
College a Chair of Medicine, although a re- 
cent letter from the President of the College 
to Gen. Eaton, United States Commissioner 
of Edneation, reports that a Chair of Medical 
Chemistry has been established, and the hope 
is 6xpressed that it will be possible to main- 
tain it. y 

‘These signs of advancement on the part of 
the Chinese, and the fact that they continu- 
ally turn to the United States to assist them 
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the wisdom of such a foreign policy on the 
part of tlie United States as will cherish 
trade and unrestricted intercourse with the 
Great Empire of the East, and certainly 
ought to be fully considered when any legis- 
lation tending to discourage Chinese immi- 
gration is proposed. 

VALUE OF Booxs.—So precious were books 
in the dark ages that donations of them are 
recorded as acts of signal generosity, deserv- 
ing perpetual remembrance. In 690 King of 
Northumberland gave 800 acres of land for 
one book containing a history of the world. 
A Countess of Anjou gave 200 sheep and a 
iarge parcel of rich furs for a volame of hom- 
ilies; 120 crowns were given for a single 
book of Livy, 100 crowns of gold for a Con- 
cordance, and 40 crowns for a satirical poem 
called the “Romance of the Rose.’’ In 1720a 
Latin Bible was valued at £30 at atime when 
two arches of London Bridge were built for 
less money ; at a time, too, when the wages 
of a laborer were only three half pencea day, 
and when, of course, it would have cost such 
a man fifteen years of labor to buy a Bible, 
which, after all, being in Latin, he could not 
have read. 








A NEW wonder is reported from California 
—a rival valley to the Yosemite. It is in the 
South Forks of King river, forty-five miles 
from Visalia. The valley is nino miles in 
length, and has an average width at the bot- 
tom of halfa mile. It is five hundred feet 
above the level of the sea, and its walls are 
above three thousand feet high. The falls 
have more water, but are less picturesque, 
than those of the Yosemite.—Harper's Week- 
ly. 








AT the gallery of the Burlington Fine Arts 
Club, London, is an exhibiticn of Japanese 
lacquerware, which is believed to be the fin- 
est in the world. This art is supposed toe 
have reached its greatest perfection in Japan 
some three hundred years ago; and choice 
specimens gre handed down as heirdoms, and 
highly prized on account of the labor and 
skill required in their production, 





THE truly wonderful chessplayers of the 
world have very seldom been remarkable for 
anything else. Indeed, though the play of a 
great chess player is a very high and intense 
exercise of the imagination, it is an exercise 
of the im n of a very thin kind indeed, 
which need not imply and considerable im- 
aginative grasp of the realities of life. 





Junnrz LIND gave $500 to a home for mu. 
sical students, not since, and offered 
to sing at a concert to given for its ben- 





in. learning the art of civilization, suggest | efit, 
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Publisher’s Department. 


Druggiste say that the sale of Dicks Taste- 
less medicines is increasing rapidly. 


Grace and beauty of form, as well as health 
and comfort of body are secured by wearing 
Dr. Warner's Sanitary Corset, with Skirt 
Supporter and Self-Adjusting Pads. 

The great army of Ruptared ones constant- 
ly going im sad procession to 683 Broadway, 
wearing worthless metal trusses, return re- 
joicing, wearing the comfortable Elastic 
‘Truss, which soon pom Rup- 


tare. 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 

Perfection in construction is the important 
thing ia the selection of apparatus for phileso- 
phical experiments. Nothing is more per- 
plexing toa teach r, after describing, philoso- 
phical principles and tue precesses by which a 
knowledge of those principles .are reached 
than to find that his ee a 
fects in construction, prove his 7S 
at every attempt at experimant. - 

We are glad to be able. te direct headiees 
to an excellent depot af Philosophical A ppara- 
tus located at No. 1 and 3.Bohd Street New 
York. i 


“¥ 


See advertisement of Jesse S. Cheyney in | 


another colama of the Journal. 


“THE Lawwee * * *° WERE FOR THE 
HEALING OF THE NATIONS. 

In the modest little plant found growing 
by the roadside and known as Su-art-Weed, 
or Water Pepper, reside medicinal properties 
of more than ordinary value. In Dr. Pierce’s 
Compound Extract of Smart-Weed, these 
wonderful properties are combined with 
other vegetable extracts of acknowledged vir- 
tues in such a manner as to make it a mort 
efficacious remedy for Colic, Cramps, Summer 

L Diarrhoea, Dysentery,Cholera and 
Cholera Morbus. A celebrated medical au- 
thor says: “A friend of mine had an only 
child dangerously ill with the Summer Com. 
plaint. He had employed a great variety of 
the usual means for relief, but all appeared 
unavailing. The child was finally given 
Smart-Weed which was entirely successful. 
It arrested the vomiting and purging in a 
short time; and without the aid of other 
medicine entirely restored the little patient.” 
Dr. Pierce's Extract of Smazt-Weed is sold 
by all druggists. 

—- eer 
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The letter-bores ‘will bear mane 
in six languages, - 

Nearly 100 American publishing-houses 
will be represented. 

Illinois contributes about two tons of 
geological specimens. 


A ‘titanic steam-engine, weighing 
over 700 tons, is being placed in position. 
It was built in Providence, RL 


The total donations to the Women’s 
Department during the past year amount- 
ed to. $45,626.48. 

Alump of coal weighing five tons will 
be sent to the Exhibition from the Kohi- 
noor Colliery, Shenandoah. 


The Grand Exposition Hotel covers 
five acres of ground, and is the largest 
building of the kind in the world. 


The Canadian Yacht Club's schooner 
yacht is nearly completed. It will take 
part in the international race. eo) a, 


A y~ of Mayme Indians, 
scout, has arrived in Philadelphia 72 | Per 
The’ grind pavilion to be 
grounds ..by .the . French. 
Publie works will cost 250,000 








| 


Mi pharsoctice ta Rageh, with beard, bo. ano 


| Beach, New 


parvers tor gentlemen and tatr-trese- 
ers for ladies will abound at the Exposi- 
tion, and will probably represent a diver- 
sity of nationalities. 


The clock for Independence steeple 
which is rot yet completed, will stand 
about 14 inches higher than the one for 
Memorial Hall. 

Several bids have been made to sweep 
out the Centennial fair building for fifty 
thousand dollars. Sealed proposals for 
the contract were not even solicited by 
the managers of the institution. 


The Chinese contributions to the 
American Centennial will aggregate $160,- 
000 in value. One merchant alone sends 
$6,000 worth of goods, and sends six work- 
men along with them to repsir any dam- 
age to them. 


| The Centennial authorities have es- 
tablished a Bureau of information for 
the collection and contribution to the 
pressof news relating to the Exhibition. 
This department is under the charge of 
ME. Lobo, formerly of the Day. 


Judging fromthe large number of sub- 
| seribers to the fund for the erection on 
the Exhibition Grounds of a building in- 
tended to serve as headquarters for the 
bank officers and bankers who are 
subscribers, the project will prove suc- 
cessful, 











| De mot Assure your life till you have examined 
the New Plams devised by'Suxrmizp Homans, Ac- 
tuary for 


The Provident Savings 


Life Assurance Society. 
Western Union Building, New-York City. 








bic | 


year without further examination. 
Siete Commniesionass, ond ty Tis dociaty or te 
Promotion of Life A James 


Brown, President; Howard Potter, Treaserer. } 
tF Special Rates oT Teachers and Min- 
isters of all Denominations. 
For Plans, Rates, and Full Particulars, apply to 
The Provident Savings 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Western Untox Buriprne, New Yorx. 
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Golden Hill Seminary. 


For Young Ladies. } 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN., 
Miss EmiLy NELSON, PRINCIPAL. 
THE course offinstraction in this school 





comprises the various branches 
ge ad ee ad 
uni r 
thorough and Cedasenigibel of coat 
pursuing a regular course fn 
a mm completion, a diploma will 
The number of boarders is limited to twen 
AL ~ xr the institution truly - 
ee ich each pupil receives 
supervision, during all hours 
olan 
EXPENSES PER YEAR. 


stodies at usual 
REFERENCES. 


Messrs Hurd & 


New York, 
Hon. F. W. 


ew York. Mr. Geo, 








NW Yer Bchodl Journal 


The New York School Journal 
= rv iw : re Tye 
offers special inducements to its sub- 
scribers forthe centennial year’ It isa 
paper that possese$-€xtradrdinary value to 
teachers and all interested in education. 
It will recognise. the fact that this is 
a country where the education of its cit- 
izens has become the business of the 
government, and will strive to have it 
stand; not second, but first, in public im- 
portance. 

Tt will lay before its readers the most 
valaable facts and thoughts on educa- 
tion ina condensed yet fresh and effec- 
tive form, so that the real progress of our 
country in this respect can be readily 
learned by a perusal of its columns. 

It will labor in the interests of teach- 
ers ; it will take notice of every move- 
ment that effects them ; and will sturdi- 
ly uphold the value and dignity of his of- 
fice. 

No teacher or school officer can afford to 
be without it, for it gives information not 
to be found in any other paper. 


TERMS for 1876 


The subscription price of the SCHOOL 
Journat will be $2,50 including postage. 
This offer'is made to those only wao 
pay strictly in advance. We now offer 
to the teachers of the United States the 
the best and cheapest weekly educational 
paper published in the world. 


TERMS. 


OE COPY, ONE YEAR, IM ADYANGR, $2.s0 
FIVE COPIES. $11.00 
Tx “ $20.00 


These terms apply oniy to those who 
send the money direct to this office—not 


(to those who subscribe through eur a 


gents, who collect $2.50 from each sub- 
scriber. 

The safest way to send money is by 
| Postal money order or registered letter or 
| draft. Money not so sent is at the sen- 
| der’s risk. 

All new subscribers date one year 


|from the time the name is received at 


our office. 
Persons wishing a specimen copy be- 


usually | fore subscribing can have it promptly 


mailed on receipt of a three-cent pos- 

tage stamp to prepay postage On same. 

Good’ canvassing agents wanted every- 

where; to whom liberal cash commissions 
| will be allowed. ' 
» ADDRESS 

A. M. Kellogg, 

No. 17 Warren Street, 


New York, 








SPLENDID OFFERS! 


Popular Premiums! 


CIVEN M AWAY I 


Thousands of ‘teachers i in every section 
of the country, will desire to possess on> 
of the several beautiful pictufes we ave 
now prepared to offer as premiums 
The “Picture OF THE SUPERINTEND- 
ENTS” is probably the most unique and 
valuable picture ever sent forth by any 
publisher; it will prove without doubt 
the most attractive and popular one ev- 
er offered'to teachers. The subject of 
the picture being in supérvision of the 
celebrated Public Schools of the great 
city of New York, necessarily stand at 
center of the educational activities of the 
Western Continent, and every wide a 
wake and earnest teacher in the land 
will want to own the elegant picture in 
which they are grouped together so as 
preserve the living characteristics of each 
individual. 

In order to offer a choice, we have al- 
so made a contract to have copies of the 
TAMBOURINE PLayeR, one of the most 
artistic and beautiful pictures ever seen, 
made by the un-equaled Albert-type pro- 
cess, the secret of the method being 
known only to one man in this country. 
And in addition to these. in order to en- 
courage subscriptions, as well as taste 
among the teachers we have secured cop- 
ies of some of the finest pictures in the 
country a list of which is given below. | 

* Of these pictures we have to repeat, 
they are not chromos, but jirst class in 
every respect, worthy to be framed in el- 
egant style, and fit to grace any Fifth 
avenue mansion. 

We propose for a limited time, to pre- 
sent a copy of one of these pictures to 
every old or new subscriber not in arre- 
ars who shall send us $2,50. We shall 
register the names as received, and send 
off the picture promptly. We are ready 
to give away, 


i 0,000 4 


of these beautiful pictures on the terms 
proposed, Send us your names at once. 
Will all our old subscribers and friends 
move promptly in the matter. 


Extra copies of these pictures will be 
sold to subscribers post paid at 50 cents 
each, as well as to those who join in 
clubs. 


List of Pictures. 


THe New York SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Pusiic SCHOOLS, 

THe MADONNA, 

Tue TAMBOURINE PLAYER, 

Tue Horse Farr, 

In DANGER. 

Tue Taree GRACES, . 

In addition to these, we have many 
others of equal value which we wish the 
teachers to possess either to grace their 
own spent, or to suspend in the 

As the supply of these may be exhaus- 
ted it will be well to give in ordering the 
names of several so that being out of the 
first we will send the second and so on, 


ADDRESS THE 
NEW YORK SCHOOL JOURNAL, 
47 Warten Street. 
New Yor, 
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A Gittering 3 : s a be F 


“ What becomes ‘of tho the precious metals?’ 
asks an astern journal and then proceeds 
to consider the question and succeeds in 
throwing much doubt upon it, or rather 
leaving it in just as much doubt as before. 
The question, “What becomes of all the 
pins?” has been often asked, perhaps, and 
has been answered with about the same 
illumination. Ferd. Ewer, many years ago, 
in this city, was hugely amused at a ques- 
tion asked in the Sacramento Union, namely, 
“Where does all the water go?’ To which 
interrogation the questioner proceeded, with 
the philosophical sobriety of an owl, to re- 
ply through a long column article, when it 
might have been answered in two words— 
the ocean. But itis not so easy to answer 
satisfactorily the question as to what be- 
comes of the precious metals. That a vast 
amount has been extracted from the earth, 
according to an English writer who, of 
course, must depend to a great degree upon 
guess work, not less than $5,000,000,000, 
since the days of Noah, in gold and silver, 
there can be no doubt. Of this amount he 
thinks that $3,200,000,000 have been pro- 
duced since the discovery of America. The 
Christian world is credited with having had 
$2,000,000,000, most of which has been dis- 
posed of by shipwrecks, gilding, fire and 
various other ways, as effectually, we might 
suggest, as many of our citizens have dis- 
posed of theirs by investing in stocks. He 
thinks this loss proceeds at the rate of $16- 
000,000 annually, while the production he 
puts at $40,000,000, which is undoubtedly 
too low. One-half of the balance, $350,000, 
000, he thinks is held in the form of plate 
and ornaments. Of the balance in the anti- 
Christian world, waste and losses omitted, 
he thinks that over a thousand billions have 
been hidden in Asiatic lands in different 
ages of the world, and he continues that is 
well known that a thousand millions were 
thus hidden in India and China in the six 
years suceceding 1851; that is during the 
time when wholesale murder and slaughter 
and wholesale robbery and despoliation were 
the business of the natives and their enemies. 
One would think that China must be car- 
peted with gold leaf, paved with silver dol- 
lars, glittering with the precious metals, 
did he think only of the vast sums sent there 
for hundreds of years past, little or none of 
which ever comes back. But somehow those 
metals have a fate there, as they have else 
where —they disappear. Like many other 
commodities, they serve their purpose and 
disappear. What became of all the gold with 
which Solomon covered his» grand temple ? 
What became of“all the Spanish spoils in 
South America and in Mexico ? One might 
ask such questions forever and be no wiser 
therefore. Gold and silver serve their pur- 

and disappear, as do the human 
race and old boots and all other material 
things, and there is none so, wisé as can tell 
ug accurately what has become of them. 
When the fawcet is turned, where has the 
gaslight gone ? one might ask, and question 
would be as reasonable and perhaps as diffi- 
cult to answer. We know pretty well where 
our little portion of gold, and ‘silver has 
gone, but that knowledge does not give ug 
any particular gratification.—Alta California. 





Years ago ‘Sir William Meadows of 
the British East India service was 
detected in selling post traderships, 
or something of that kind, and tried 
to blow his brains out, The ball 
grazed his forehead, and when his 
friends rushed in he was bathing his 
head. He told them he' had an affair 
of honor with himself, and having 
stood the shot was perfectly satisfied, 





THose old soakers never lack for 
argument. Lately one replied to a 
temperance lecturer by the following | aay 
poser:— “‘If water rots the soles of 
your boots; what effect must it have 
on the coat of your stomach ?’’ 


- 





The Tribune Extras. 
A Library for One Dollar. 
Literature, Art, Science, His= 


tory and Political Dis- 
cussion. 





No.1, Tyndall on light. 10 cents. 

No. 2. poem ony Fields, Phillips, Bellows. and Mark 
Twain. 10 ce 

No. 3. phony Tidal Prof. ‘Barker, Prof. Young. 
10 cents. 

No. 4. Shakespearean Studies, by J. Weiss; Art 
Studies; Parton’s Pilgrim Fathers. 10 cents 

No. 6. Beecher’s Seven Lectures ree Ministers, 10 
cents, + 

No. 7. Beecher’s concluding Lectures; “ Creed 
Statements ;” ‘“‘The Death Menace ;” “History of Sec- 
tarian Appropriations.” 10 cents. 

No, 8. The Method of Creation, Twelve Lectures by 
Prof. ; The Fossil Man of Mentone; The Art 
of Dyeing ; The West in Ages Past. 10 cents. 

No. 9. Mllustrated. Six Lectures by Richard A. Proc- 
tor and Lectures by Prof. iz on Penikese Island. 
10 cents. (Pamphiet Edition, 20 cents.) 

No. 10. Ilustrated.—Science for 1873.—Proceedings 
of the American Association for the Advancement o1 
Science at Portland; Deep Sea Dredging, illustrated. 
10 cents. 

No. 14. Prof. Agassiz’s Lectures on the Amazon; 
Yellowstone Park (Capt. Jones’s Expedition); The U. 
8. Surveying Expedition tothe Rocky Mountains (Prof. 
W. D. Whitney and Dr, F. V. Hayden). 10 cents. 

No. 15. The Site of Ancient Troy moved Ta lor 
Brown-Sequard on the Nerves; Farewell 
Lectures. 10 cents. (Pamphlet Edition, 20 cents.) 

No. 18. Sumner Eulogies; Senator Schurz’s, Bos- 
ton ; Congress Tributes ; Congressman Elliott’s. 6 
cent» 

No. 19, National Academy of Sciences at Washing- 
ton, April 1874; Have We Two Brains; Effects of Alco- 
hol; Western ‘Surveys; Transit of ‘Venus, etc. 10 
cents, (Pamphlet Editions, 20 certs.) 

No, 23, Tyndall, Science and Religion; Huxley, 
Origin of Life ; “tte ry Earliest History: Me. 
( omar to Tyn 10 cents. (Pamphlet Béttion, 
20 cents. 

No. 25. The Gladstone Controversy ; The Vatican 
Decrees; Replies by Manning and Acton, 10 cents, 
(Pamphlet Edition, 20 cents.) 

No. 26. The Bible and Seience, Dr. J, W. Dawson; 
Lecture by Howard Crosby. 10 cent, (Pamphlet 
Edition, 20 cents,) 


The ENTIRE EXTRA SERIES above 
described sent by mail for $1 


TRIBUNE Extras Nos. 8, 10, and 14, in- 
clusive, will be sent by mail to an address 
in the United States for 25 cents; Nos. 1 to 
9 inclusive, or. Nos. 6, 7,8, 10, and 12 or 
Nos. 8, 10, 12, and 14; or Nos. 1, 2,8, 7, 8, 
10, and 14, will be sent to any address for 50 
cents. 


No, 12, The “toe Alliance Extra (thirty-tw: 
pages.) 25 cents. 
. One Year of Beience; Coggia’s and Biela’ 
Comets; Chemistry’s Centennial ; American zn 
Association and Philological Convention at Harttord 
10 cents, (Pamphlet Edition, 96 pages, 25 cents.) 
No, 22, Bayard Taylor’s Letters from Egypt 
Iceland, 170 cents. _ 
No, 27.- Present State of Sciences, C. W. Shields of 
Princeton ; Crystalline and Molecular lar Forces, Tyndall: 
National Acad of 8 ; Kings of lpanineen, 
Parton; Sources of Solar Heat, Prof. 8. P. 
Venus ‘and the Sun; Plants that Eat es oer a 
cents. (Pamphlet Edition, 20 cents, 
mR Fa oe | hey seme (eleven articles); 
vel son's on Specie Payments, (In 
sheet form only.) 10 cents, sd ' 
No, 80. Reports of the meeting of the American 
Association for the etry fo of Science at Detroit, 
of the P’ ical Society -t Newport, tof the 
of Civil ee EB at Pittsburg; Prof. J. W. Dawson 
ried “« ayy oy = 
e Conte, an e 0 cents. (Pamphle 
Edition, 20 cents.) 5 ‘ 


Addras THE TRIBUNE, New Yorx 


DECALCOMANI 
or Leg andy B PICTURES, with book . 
4 oO, Com 1 instructions in this new 
9 sent for 10 
100 ass’t pictures, be cta. 7 They are are Heads, A 


Birds, Insects, Flowers, Autumn Leaves, Comic 
T rhey can be easily transferred to any ne le 80 as to imitate the 
» Also, 5 Lenrsy g GEM CHROMOS 


for for e-cte 5 0 for 60 ets, ents wi 
‘sdisens 4. L. PATTEN 400. 163 ‘Willlam Street, New York! 
CEO. STIMPSON, Jr., 


wrote for the detection of oy weed = 
the proper of disguised hand wri 
makes 8: ge Hand Writ 
plain and ornamen Particular attention mg both 
papers, Wills, Weciletione Weetimentele 
and Memorials. 


48 CaaMBERS St. Room 7, New Yorr. 


E.N, FRESHMAN & BROS., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS, ° 


190 W. Fourth st., Cincinnati, O., 








Are authorized to contract for advertising in) —— 


this paper. 
Estimates tarnished free. 
Cire 


Send for a 


= A \ A BEAUTIFUL SET OF CON- 
TINUOUS GUMTEETH, $10. 


and clossiyetting material worn,“ Wateaniok opus | 


Solid gold fillings, $3.00, Durable platina 
Shc eral te America ti Palace 
im) 1857. xtracting with gas, $1.00. 


“NEW YORK DENTAL Rooms,” * 
Bot, 16th and 17th Sts, ama Sixth Ave. X. ¥. 
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FIFTY 
coOoD BOOKS 


FOR 


TEACHERS. 


50. CENTS. 


Mitehell’s Hints for the Overwoked. 
Eggleston’s (G. C.)How to Educate Yourself. 
Schmidt’s History of Education. 

Burton’s Observing Faculties. 
Camp’sJlllustrative Tews ria. 

Hailman's Kindergarten Culture. 

Hailman’s Lecture on Pedagogy. 


ONE DOLLAR. 


Orcutt’s Teacher’s Manual. 

Barnard’s Oral Training Lessons. 

Douai’s Kindergarten. 

Hailman’s Object Teaching. 

Kriege’s—The Child, its Nature and Rela- 
tions. 

Loomis’ Mental and Social Culture. 
Duffey’s(Mrs. F. B )No sex in Education. 


INE DOLLAR and «,QUARTER. 


Hart’s—In the Schoolroom. 

Mann & Peabody’s Kintergarden Guide, 
Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners, 
Herbert Spencer’s Education. 

Clarke’s Sex in Education. 

Well’s Graded Schools” ° 

Kiddle, Harrison, and Calkin’s How to Teach. 
Aussell’s Normal Training. 


~ “ONE;DOLLAR and A HALFS 


Potter &Emerson’s School and Schooimaster. 
Page’s Theory and Practice of Teaching. 
Raub’s Plain Educational Talks. 
> | Sypher’s Ari of Teaching School. 
Negshend’s Teacher» Assistant.» 

7 Teacher and Parent. 
Calkin’s Primary Object Teaching. 
Ray’s Mental Hygiene. 
Holbrook’s Scheol Management. 
Jewell’s School Government 
Wickersham’s School Economy. 
Richter’s(Jean Paul) Levana. 
Clark’s Building of a Brain. 
Davies’ (Emily) Higher Education of Wo 
men, 
Dwight’s Higher Christian Education. 
Mansfield’s American Education 
Northrop’s Education Abroad. 
Ogden's Science of Education. 


ONE DOLLAR and SEVENTY FIVE, 


Todd’s Student's Manual, 

Abbott’s Teacher—Harper & Bro 

Sheldon’s Lessons on"Objects, 

Kingsley’s Health and Education. 

Brackett’s (Anna C,) Education of American 
Girls. 

Mayhew’s Universal Education. 

Holbrook’s Normal Methods of Teaching. 
Wickersham’s Methods of Instruction. 


TWO DOLLARS. 


Youman’s Culture jemanded by Modern 
Life, 


THREE DOLLARSanda HALF 
Barnards Pestalozzi and Pestalozzianism, 








~The above named volumes will be 
mailed post paid on receipt of price. 
ADDRESS 


Publishers®N. Y. School2Jour. 
17 WARREN Sr. 





CARPET CLEANING. 
CARPET CLEANING. 


T. M STEWART, ~ 
(Formerly Senior partner of No. 157 West 92d Street,) 
326 SEVENTH AVENUE, 





AND, 
34 PENN STREET, BROOKLYN, E. D. 


SCE. 
aa 7 


2 


ed 


‘ 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 





Carpets pagy freed from dust and moth with 
out injury to the oot fabric. CJ 


~ by our new method, we can remove all STAINS 
from Carpata, whatever cause, without injury to color 
Orders, by post or otherwise, promptly attended to. 





UNION & BOSTON 


Steam Carpet Cleaning Works. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1861. 


This establishment is so well known that printed 
references are not necessary. 


PLEASE REMEMBER THAT THIS MACHINE DOES NOT 
WET OR DAMP YOUR CARPETS. 


CARPETS TAKEN Fie fs AND RE 


No. 9 East Nineteenth Street 
Bet. Broadway and Fifth ave., NEW YORE, 


AND 
Cor. Bond & Third Streets, 
BROOKLYN. 
TEMPLE & FOX, Proprietors. 








PRINTING PRESSES. 











YOUNG AMERIOA 
PRESS. 


This is not a Toy, 


To amuse for a while, and then 
to be thrown aside for- 
ever; nora 
A CATCH PENNY 
‘AFFAIR, 

Where to put money into the 
a ; pockets of the inventor, at the 
expense e public, but a genuine printing press, 
from the hands of a practical press builder, alike adapt- 
ed to the wants of the amateur as well as the geners- 
printer. It is simple, durable efficient and cheap. It 
has been tested by hundreds who have used other 
kinds, and the testimony of all is that it is the best. 
For further particulars of this press, address the pro 

prietor and manafacturer, 
JOSEPH WATSON, 
78 Cornhill street, Boston; or 53 Murray st., New York 


FOR EDUCATIONAL, 
Amateur and Business Purposes, 


TEE 
Novelty Printing Press 
18 WITHOUT A RIVAL 
Send stamp for catalogue with tes- 
timonials and agents‘ addresses to 
* BENJ. O. WOODS & CO. 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 
Every Desoriptien of Printing Material, 
49 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, 


Card Press $5.00. 




























AND EDUCATIONAL NEWS. 








Honest Men Waated. 


If ever there shall come a millenial day 
of honesty and moral integrity, » day in 
which it will not be difficult to find worthy 
men to fill positions of trust, then the last 
decade of the first hundred years of our 
national existence will be remembered with 
shame. . In politics we look for dishonest 
men. The civil service is under the control 
of politicians, whose tenure of office is un- 
certain, aril who, therefore, have an incen- 
tive to “‘ make hay when the sun shines.” 
Men are placed in office as a reward for 
party services; for what they have done, 
and for what it is thought they may do; 
and ¢ben they are ousted, no matter how 
well qualified to serve their country, when- 
ever a new party 1s in power, or when they 
cease to be of use to the party they have 
served. The whole system is demoralizing 
in the extfeme,and breedsia class of bad 
men. 

But if this be true of politics, it ought 
not to be true of commerce. There is 
nothing in trade of a demoralizing charac- 
ter in its effects upon the individual. Trade 
cannot be carried on without credit, and 
credit eannot exist without confidence, 
which pre-supposes honesty of intent and 
purpose. So there is always a reward, a 
premium, set upon honesty. It is capital 
oftentimes, and the reputation for it has, 
in thousands of instances, carried individu- 
als and firms through most disastrous pe- 
riods of financial depression to ultimate in- 
dependence and affluence. All this is com- 
monly understood, and believed, taught in 
the schools, and preached from the pulpit. 
Yet, what robbery and betrayals of trust! 
To-day it is a banker, who yesterday sold 
letters of credit, and received deposits over 
his counter, knowing himself to be hope- 
lessly insolvent; and he fails, perhaps, for 
millions, and ig unable to poy twenty-five 
cents on the dollar, To-uiortow a savings 
bank goes down, in which the poor have de- 
posited their hard earnings. Helpless wo- 
men, orphan children, oldmen who no long- 
ér have strength to labor, all are left utter- 
ly destitute. It is robbery, heartless and 
merciless. In recalling noted instances of 
bank, savings bank, insurance, and other 
failures that have taken place within a few 
years ; instences where criminal intent has 
been most unmistakably manifest, one is 
led to wonder that it should be possible for 
this country and this age to produce the 
men whe brought about these calamities. 
For, calamities, they are, in a sense most 
dire ; their consequences were not confined 
to those who were the victims of misplaced 
confidence, the original sufferers. Every 
great busines interest, every manufactur- 
ing industry throughout the entire country 
has been shaken to itscentre. The stagna- 
tion in the building trade, and the general 
dullness in all kinds of business that has so 
long prevailed, have been occasioned, to a 
@ very great extent, by these betrayals. of 
trust.—Am. Bwilder. 


Longevity of Veterans, 





What our Readers Say. 


—— | 


1 like itstone' much abd think in its pres 
ent form it will prove an acceptable and val- 
uable auxilliary in the cause of education. 
I héartily recommend the JOURNAL to all 


teachers. 
Henry KIDDLE. 
Supt. of Schools N. Y. City. 


rt deserves the praise and support of the 
profession, because it has invariably defended 
the dignity of the teacher as indicated by 
the compensation he received. In other 
words, it has been the consistent advocate of 
the teacher and the opponent of all reduc- 
tion of salaries. For this as well as for other 
reasons, it should receive the support of all 
the teachers of New York. Tom. 8 HuNTER. 
President of Normal College. 


Amos M. KEet1oce, Esq. 
Dear Sir :—I desire to say to you, that I re- 
gard your ScHooL. JOURNAL of great im- 
pertance to the cause of education in our Pub- 
.tic Schools, Iam sure every teacher would 


4 derive great benefit from its perusal, and no 


Trustee should be without it. 


« Respectfully Yours, 


Joun F. Trow.. 


A. M. KELLoce:—* 

In reply to your note, I 
would state that I have been a constant 
reader of the JoURNAL for years, and hope 
that every teacher in the city will take it, nor 
do I see how they can well get along with- 


out it. 
H. B. PERKINS. 
Inspector ‘of the 7th School District. 


I read with much interest the New YorK 
Scroor JOURNAL and desire to. express my 
high appreciation of its merits, and to recom- 
mend it to'all the teachers in my district. 
In these days teachers cannot afford to be 
without a first class School Journal. 


CasPEeR G? BROWER. 
Commissioner for Westchester County, N. Y. 


Permit me to express my admiration of 
your paper. Itis able, fresh, lively and 
practical, and in every way an honor to the 


cause it represents. 
EDWARD BROOKS. 
Principal of Millersville. Pa. Normal School. 


Prof _* M. Kellogg. 


My Dear , 
I read the New Yorx 
ScHoot JOURNAL with): pleasure. You are 
doing an excellent work for the teachers and 
deservé their hearty support, and I cheerfuly 
enclose my subscription. 
Yours most truly 
W. F. Paes. 
Principal Normal School, Wicona, Minn 


I am pleased with the paper, as you know, 
1 have read it ever since it was started, and 
am gratified that Mr. Kellogg is at its helm. 
With your long experience you are just the 
person, we should think to conduct it. May 
you prosper. &, PETERSON. 


I send you eleven subscfivers, in addition 
tomy own: That shows what we think of 
the N. Y. ScHoot JOURNAL. R.8. 


I will see that you have « good list from 
my floor, in fact theyall willtake it, 1 can 


safely say. 
_ Principals 
le N— 


The JoURBAL is'to my mind an excellent 
paper, it is a benefit to me, long though | 





GONSTANT, EMPLOTIGENT. 2: 
, with 6c cenit eb ny SD Yoene, Sha iis 


AGENTS WANTED. | 








home. 
$12 Rath cis THEE &'CO.. 


t home, 5 Samples © worth 4A free 
$5 5 Ws 20 *SyINSON & CO. Perland | 
Adamantine Hardnesse, Exquisite Marking Finish, 


Male and Female Agents, Profits per weex | Enduring Black, Fine and Smooth, very easy to “-rase, 
ewill prove it or forfeit Tifaatrated remains Black. 
Chromos and Patented Novelties, Free 











Catalogues of 
samples 20 ct ats. 
GEO, L. FELTON & CO, 

119 & 121 Nassau St. New York | 


Agents for the best-selling 


| Seat hy express in any quantity. Boampe ov Epuca- 
| Tron do well with it, 





It is easily applied with ordinary paint brurh, and 
au. with common skill can make a perfect black 
il, patents | board, upon any smoot hs sur‘ace, which will be free 


This | 


postpaid, 25c. 
Papers tad found as represented, work'the money"? Cot Ge. |N, Y. SILICATE BOOKSLATE CO., 
191 Fulton Street, 


BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y. | 
a Coben Coat Studen JNO. F. LUTHER, 
to “ell the EN SYar 70 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 
SAZETTEUR of the TEN, SzAT RS, | Manufacturer of all kinds of _ 
ows ihe — results of 100 years of Freedom and SCHOOL, COLLEGE, CHURCH CLASS, 
SOCIETY & FRATERNITY 


w and complete. Over 1,000 pages. li- 
asses on it, it aul | Pins, Badges & Medals, 


rated. 
“Tt isa Bonu - e Li Not 
but a necessi p Pompe Ocean. * fen cla 
ee Weng General — in every ity of over 10 1.000, At short notice and very reasonable prices. 


agents make 1 il $100 fo $200 a mont, 
——nupeeacere | GOTHIC FURNACE 
— She — 








THE INDUCEMENTS. 


B ESTI oe GRaPaic Steel Plate senile 
the most famous Works of Art. Most 
FOR pa Ornaments or Every Home. Sub- 
jects to please ~very Taste. The most 
remunerative field for Agents ever offer- 
Agents <" ed. Send 3 cent stamp or particulars. 
es om plete Illustrated Catalogue for 15 cts. 
omen can do well at this 
—— THE GRAPHIC CO., . New Youx. 
A YEAR. AGENTS WANTED on 
our Grand Combination Pro- 
spectus, reprosenpung 


150 DISTINCT BOOKS 


wanted everywhere. Sales made from this when all 
single books fail, Also Agénts wanted on our Mag- 
nilicent Family Bibles. Superior toall others 
And our Complete Bible Encyclopedia, with 
3000 Superb Illustrations These Books beat the 
world, “Full particulars free. Address 

JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Phila. Mp. 
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IMPORTER OF « 
sit R rca STEROP 


i 


For warming Schools, Churches and Dwellings,—uses 








coalor wood. Itcombines many improvements in 

pA: ESAS ‘ | Heatine and VENTILATING, Simpiicrry, Ease oF Max- 

> ENCLOSE STAMP f OR 4 ALOC SUE | AGEMENT, DuRaBILiTy, Powren, FREEvOM FROM Gas. 

F ST LA PA - | Reter to Public Bchools, Astoria, L. 1. Richmond 

»- OOS MLS ER 25. To | Hill, LI. St. Peters School, N. ¥.—seating 800 chil- 

A dren, wsing only 21 tons efcoal for the winter.—St. 

WAGIC LANTERNS AND SLIDES W wren. | Barnabas ‘Hospital, Poughkeepsie, N. ¥. —Christ 
| Church, Middle Haddam, Ct. heated with 3 tons of 

Dr. Warners Sterlin« Corset coal for the winter, in use 14 years.-Rutus G. Beards- 


lee of the Board of Education, New York, 47 W. 65th 
Bt. and others. 


: and Self- 
With Tkirt AS 


Send for book. 
Alex. M. Lesley, 
226 West 23rd St. NEW YORK. 
NECENCY-HEALTH-ECONO- 
M MFORT 





SAVE THE LADIES, CHILDREN, SICK and INFIRM 
fom indelicte and unnatural restraint or exposure 
® the ice, snow, mud, slush, storm ot wind about a 
sonntry privy, or to imperiect sewerage, obstructed 
pipes andLoffensive odors of the city water closet, by 
asing the’BEST and CHEAPEST 


EARTH CLOSET 


and NO OTHER 





be pees 7 


Warner Bro’s., 763 Seeoieun, New York. 


GIVEN ST 


To every reader of the Family Journal- 


“Centennial America,” 


A ${0 Tinted Engraving, Size 22228. 


Our Large and Beautiful Tinted Engravi 
" 200 Historical Views and Pox | 
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Handsome, Durable, Odorless. 


a 
; " its of ing events and personages from 
nearly if not quite ten cent have been in theschool-room. “Continue it | traits of lading : 
whole force atadeed iv Geis. os and send in your bill. pote S caguidemnsna Ss , coat | Latest, Simplest Improvements. 
veterans of the late war of the rebellin ~~ Buffalo N.Y, | Centennial Buildings in Fairmount Park at 7, parin A CHILD CAN MANAGE IT. thousand- 
Prove so tenacious of life, nearly two hun- . ; *“*) Phil, will be given to the rage sos | year-old petry abospina’s on ey we ly con- 
e ence, > a 7 -Foo! cit 

dred ag of them will survive in the ‘| We of Grammar School No. < like it very Family, po hg \coutetaha Spleid | l\cneMttymetwate, aid 
year We should be very glad to be ” _} much. There will bea full list from this | continued Stories, together with short Thess Water Closet. 
lieve that all of them 

would live myoh : quarter, and I hope all will pees as well | ands large amount of of miscellaneous reading. — A pint of water makes it perfectly odorless with ca- 
longer than that, but we cannot expect it, 3 ——— Principel. Sent four months on trial, ee the the Ee pacity for 14 persons 1 day. Safe for 1 person 4 days 
for itis against the courss of mature. Iie fy Soring. pot eC SLER. Any toy en 
hard to resist the conviétion that ; ~ It is ndt surpassed by any other Journal. Family Jcureal, free, or address, The dark nighta, and four o’clo. ‘k in the morning. 
share of the fifteen thotsaail veterans $f | My only regret is that it is not in the hands Journal, cedway, N.Y Send stamp for Testimonials and cireulars, to 
1812 : . . siprech.seimenen ies nde i| The Wakefield Earth Closet Co. 

. ed -— er onl i D. R- Agents Wanted Everywhere. | 36 DEY 8T., NEW_YORK. 
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HOUGHTON»sSEMINARY, 
CLINTON, WN. Y. 
JOHN C. GALLUP, A.M., M.D., Principat. 


is institution ‘will be, with God’s blessing, to educate the true 
coped Tus-coeth of study is varied, thorough and complete, including 
every branch requisite for the attainment of a high degree of culture, The Bible is 
ae regularly through the entire course, and by the whole school, 
The charge per year, for board and tuitton, is $300. 


Locust Hi 
YONKERS, N.Y... ..... 
Miss EMILY A. RICE, - - Principal. 


It will be the aim of the school to provide for an education in its true sense. An edu- 
cation of body, intellect, and soul, and no ONE cultivated to the neglect of the others ; 
and while the best facilities for ornamental and zsthetical culture will be furnished, the 
solid studies will be made as prominent and pursued as thoroughly as in any school. 

A true education includes physical culture, and by careful attention to diet, dress, study, 
gymnastics, and sleep, it will be the aim of the principal to develop those entrusted to 
her care into healthy, intelligent, refined women. wa os ; 

Boarding pupils will be charged $450 per annum. This includes board, furnished 
room, fuel. lights, and tuition in English, 


HOME INSTITUTE, 
TARRYTOWN-ON-THE-HUDSON, NEW YORK. 


An English and French Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. 
Miss M. W. METOALF, Principal. Miss H. METOALF, Vice-Principal. 


The school building is eligibly located, and, with its secluded grounds, affords ample 
room for the health and pleasure of the pupils. 

In plan,the School combines the advantages of a first-class Literary Institution with the 
well ordered proprieties of a Christian home. Careful attention is paid to the cultivation 
of refined manners. ‘ 

There is a Special Course for those who design ot enter Vassar College, or prepare for 
the Harvard examinations. 

The French Department is under the direction of an able and experienced native 
teacher, and the language is spoken at prescribed times by the pupils. 


























Seminary. for Young Ladies, |: 


PU LESAN A, 


This Institution, founded in 1832, has long been widely and favorably known. The corps of teachers em- 
braces six resident teachers, three visiting teachers, and three lecturing professors. There are five graded classes 
in the Regular Course of Study. Graduates from the Regular Course receive the Academy Diploma. 

Especial attention is given to the younger members of the School, as to their care and contre! out of school 





It is believed that susie. revises fe made for every department of study, and for the proper more! and 
care and training of the young. 3. 
The circular contains the names of one hundred and fifty prominent citizens of New York and other cities, 

sons have been or now are pupils at this School. 


PouGHKEEPsIE FEMALE ‘ACADEMY, 
POUCHKEEPSIE-ON-THE-HUDSON. 
REV. D. G WRIGHT, A. M., RECTOR. 
The Academy is under the supervision of the Regents of the University of New York. Its teachers, in the 
sveral departments, are accomplished and experienced ; and the facilitics for acquirimg a thorough and finished 


education are second to none, Every effort is made to have thisa refined, Christian and happy home for the 
young ladies 4 Diploma given to each pupil, who completes the course of study, by authority of the Regents.@ 


Fort Edward Collegiate Institute, 


FORT EDWARD, NEW YORK. 


JOS. E. KING, D.D., President. 


Superb brick buildings. Sixteen Professors and Teachers. A Boarding Seminary for ladies and gentlemen 
(adults), KEarnestly Christian, but non-sectarian. The English branches are thoroughly provided for, Cost o} 
Fall term for board, room, fuel, washing, with common English, $68. Twenty-scoond year began September 2nd, 


1875. 
OPINIONS OF EXAMINERS AND VISITORS: 
“Is worthy of the extended patronage it receives.”—Rrv. Dz. Wicxnam, 1870. 
+ One of the finest and most ably managed Educational Institutions of its class in this country.”—Dr. Szars 

















COLGATE epACADEMY, 
HAMILTON, N. Y. 
FRANCIS W. TOWLE, AM, - -- - - + - Principal. 


"EER EC EEE... es = fetes we 
POTTSTOWN, PA., 
REY MATTHEW MEIGS, .- - . . Rage eee agi PROPRIETOR, 


The location is delightful, being of an eminently rural description, and well calcula 
to afford enjoyment to all sesidione within its boundaries, - “se 

The buildings are extensive; aud are fitted with all modern improvements for the con. 
venience of pupils. nothing having been omitted that would conduce to the health and 
comfort of those beneath its roof. . 
¢> The school is of a strictly Family character, and thorough in its instruction and dis- 
cipline, and is designed to prepare the pupil for any class in College, besides giving gle 
various branches of a substantial English education. - ¢: 

The charge per annum for Board and Tuition is Three Hundred Dollars. 


THE IRVING INSTITUTE. 


At TARRYTOWN-ON-HUDSON, 


ARMACNAC & ROWE, Principals. 
A SCHOOL DEVOTED TO THE THOROUGH INSTRUCTION AND CAREFUL TRAINING OF BOYS 


TARRYTOWN YOUNG LADIES’ SEMINARY, 


TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
REV. W. H. KINGSBURY,- - - - - - ~ ~ PRINOIPAL 


The buildings are specially adapted for an Educational -Institution, nothing in thé 
internal arrangements being left undone that would forward the health and welfare of the 
pupils. ' ; 

The best facilities for study are offered here on the lowest terms, no pain$ being spared 
to impart to the pupils a sound and thorough knowledge of the branches which they 
—ee Sudes may howd 

Special advantages are affor in the departments of Music, Drawing i ‘ 
teachers of acknowledged ability having charge of the instruction in hoe dee 
who make every effort to bring their classes to a state of perfection. 

The most thorough instruction in the Latin, French and Geran t»agper-- :« imparted 
without extra charge. a9 , ° 


MRS. GARRETSON’S 
ENGLISH, FRENCH AND GERMAN 


Boarding & Day School for Young Ladies & Children, 


52 WEST 47th STREET, bet. 5th & 6th AVENUES, NEW YORK. 











’ 








This School is located in a =— neighbourhood, and is eminently fitted for the pur- 
poses to which it is applied. 2 number of Boarding pupils is limited to Twelve, and 
to these the Principal gives her especial and personal care. . ; 
¢{#™~ Thoroughvess in every department is a distinguishing feature of this School. 
For instruction in English, Latin, French and German, terms per aanum, are for 
Day Pupils, from $75 to $200, for Boarding Pupils, $700. 


3 MISSES MEEKER’S 


SOHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


56 WASHINGTON ST., NORWICH, CONN. 


SEWARD INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
FLORIDA, ORANQGECO., N.Y. 
MRS, G,W.SEWARD, . - = <=... = 218 -».Prinoipal, 


For Board, Fuel, Lights, and Tuition in any or all of the English branches, and Latin, 











“ a nic Year is divided i 
¢) The A mic Year is divi nto two terms of twenty weeks each ; 
Inexcing September 14, the second February 1, 2 ac aecassty 


in National Quarterly , 1874. 
‘+ careful survey of the workings and adaptations of this Institution enables us to commend it to the public 
patronage.” —Bosrwicx Haw er, D.D. { 1875, 


YOUNG LADIES INSTITUTE, 
AUBURN, NEW YORK. 
Mr anp Mrs. MORTIMER L. BROWNE, Privcirats. 


This Institution aims to combine the advantages of other educational systems, with an entire freedom from 
their objectional features. While its literary privileges are of a high order, and it affords the intellectual stimulus 
of the larger schools, if also assumes to provide @ safe and pleasant home, to which parents may entrust their 
daughters, with full confidence that no effort or expense will be wanting to the promotion of their comfort and 


SOCIAL AND MORAL CULTURE. 
The individuality of no pupil is lost ; and each shares a faithful supervision im all that pertains to health, 
manners, literary and esthetic cul The period of instruction is but the continuation of a well-ordered home life. 
are awarded to those completing the course of English and Classical study. The institution has a 
very complete Library of Reference, extensive and classified cabinets, valuable scientific apparatus, native teachers 
of modern languages, and a German Professor of Music. : ers : 


OSSINING INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LADIES 


SING SING, NEW YORK. « 


MISS Ss. M. VAN VLECK, 


PRINCIPAL. 

















This Institution aims to combine superior educational advantages with the choicest home influences, The 
coutse of study embraces all those branches which are essential for the highest and best womanly culture. Parti- 
cular attention is given to the study of Music and Art. French is spoken in the family at stated times each day. 

N social and physical culture are objects of special care. 

Board, fue), light, and tuition in English, $320. 





Claverack College and Hodson. River. lastiate, 


CLAVERACK, COLUMBIA CO. .N.Y. 


Rev. ALONZO FLACK, A.M, President. 
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A Delightful Legend. 

There is a beautiful t tradition connected 
with the site on which the temple of Solo- 
mon was erected. It is said to have been 
occupied in common by two brothers. On 
the spot was a field of wheat. On the even- 
ing succeeding the harvest, the wheat hav- 
ing been gathered in shocks, the elder 
brother .said to his wife, “My younger 
brother is unable to bear the burden and 
heat of the day; I will arise, take off my 
shocks, and place them. with his, without 
his knowledge.” The brother being educa- 
ted by the same benevolent motives, said 
within himself, “My elder brother has a 
family, and T have none; I will contribute 
to their support ; I will arise, take of my 
shocks, and place them with his, without 
his knowledge.” 

Judge of their mutualastonishment when 
on the following morning they found their 
respective shocks undiminished. This course 
of events transpired for several nights, 
when each resolved in his own mind to 
stand guard, and-solve the mystery. They 
did so, whon on the following night they 
met each other half way between their re- 
spective shocks with their arms full. 

Upon ground hallowed by such associa- 
tions as this was the temple of King Solo- 
mon erected—so spacious, so magnificent, 
the wonder ‘and admiration of the world. 
Alas! in these days, how many would soon- 
er steal their brother's whole shock than 
add to it a single sheaf. 





Murper Sraristics ns Faance—A re- 
turn issued lately shows that during the 
past year there have been 417 murders in 
France, besides twenty-five attempts at 
murder. Im connection with these crimes, 
twenty-five persons were condemned to 
death, of whom eight were pardoned. Thus, 
for each execution which has taken place, 
there have been twenty-four persons mur- 














GLENN'S 
SULPHUR SOAP ; 


This popular and inexpensive reme- 
dy accomplishes the SAME RESULTS 
as costiy Suurmur Barus, since it 
PERMANENTLY REMOVES ERUPTIONS 
and Inrrrations of the Skin. 

CoMPLEXIONAL BLEMISHES are al- 
ways obviated by its use, and it ren- 
ders the cuticle wondrously fair en 


smooth. 

Sones, ‘Srrars, BRvIsEs, Scare, 
Ramnsen’ Gate om aruneey @uAED 
by it, and it prevents and remedies 

I cme Doaeel, strengthens 

T REMOVES 
the roots of the Hair, and preserves 
its youthfulcolor. As a DisiNFROTANT 
of Clothing and Fa tt 
room, and as & Protecnon 
Contactovus Diseases it is unequaled, 

Physicians emphatically endorse it. 
Fasmy, ax p 50 Cents rer Cage, 
Per x, (3 Caxes,) 60c and $1.20. 


N. B, There is economy in buying the large cakes. 
“a Soid by all Druggists. ‘ 
‘¢ Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye,” 
Biack or Brown, 50c. 


0, N. CREPTENTON, Prop'r, 7 Sixth Av. HY 


The People’s 


PONDS EXTRACT. 
PONDS EXTRACT. 


Remedy. 


The Universal Pain Extractor. 
Note: Ask for Pond’s Extract. 
Take no other. 

“Zeer: for I wilt speak of cxcelient things.’” 





POND’ 
EXTRACT 





FOR 
Imjurics to Man or Deast, rails, 
Lrwtses. 

Stratns, Sprains, Contusions, D's- 
luca tions. 
Fractures, Cuts, Lacerated or 
nei ounds. 
Swellings, | Sealds, Sun- 


Bleeding a or Spitting of 


Nese Maced, and Bleeding Gums | 


Vomiting or Bleed and Bloody | 
Disch . 

( S 
Toothache, Earache, Neuralgia, 
Swelled Face. 

Rhe Rheumatic Swell- 
Stiffmess or Soreness, Lumbago, 
Lame Back. 

Sore Throat or Quinsy, Inflamed 
Tonsils. 


Diptheria, Bronchitis 
Asthma. . 
Sore or Inflamed Eyes or Fyc-lids. 
Catarrh, Leucorrbe, Diarrhea, 
Sore Nipples, Intlamed Breast. 
Painful or too Profuse Monthlies. 
Milk Leg, Ovarian Disease and 


Kidney Complaint, Gravel and 


Chafings, Harness or veer BeddleGalle. 
Felon or Whitlow, F Frosted Limbs 


1g 8 
Weequite Bites, tings, 





8 opty 


on application, i 
POND’S EXTRAGT co. 


POND’S EXTRACT is for sale by all First-class 
| eng recommended by all Vruggisis, 


and everybody who has ever 


History and Uses mailed free 
not found at your Druggist's. 


+ London. 


New York ar4 


i | 


AN EL SD | YT 
Se? WooeTEnar = 





_.. There never was a time when a safe 
powerful Blood Depurent, capable of thorough. 
ly purifying and renovating that important 
fluid, was more imperatively than nov, 
nd other terrible diseases of the flesh 
the gland s, and the skin ape every-where on 
the increase, gad the ondimery. moan of trent. | 
ment are utterly powerless to arrést them. 
Physicians exhaust their lists of so-called spe 
cifics in vain ip the endeayor.to check theee | 


scourges of ; but, fortunately, when | 














73 cents. 





UPHAM’S 


FRECKLE, TAN, AND PIMPLE 


te Adibalnot thle preparation wel 
remove Freckles, Tan, Sunburn, Pimples, or 
Hotches on the Face and render the complex- 
on clear and fair. Fot softening and beautify. 
ng the skin it has no equal. 


Price 50 cents. Sent by mail, postpaid for 


1OHN F. HENRY, CURRAN & ©O., 
Wholesale Agents, S1und 9 College Place,N.Y: | 


their skill has been haffied, a sovereign remedy 

| yet remains. Scovilt's Blood and Liver 

| Syrup meets the exigency. Ulcers and *erup- 
| tive diseases of the most virulent pature are. 
| permanently expelled from the system by its 
| use, A combination of vegetable extracts, which | 

no taint in the blood, whether casual or traps-_ 

mitted, can resist, gives it absolute control over | 

all disorders arising from this cause. 





HALE’S 


Howey or Horenounn ano Tar 
FOR THE CURE OF 
Conps, Inrveenza, Hoanse- 
ULT Brearurna, aXD 
wr AFFECTIONS OF THR TmROAT,: 





a 


The two most curative agents in this BroxcuaL Tones, and Loos, 
| wonderful disinf and invigorant are LEADING TO CONSUMPTION... 
| SARSAPARILLA and STILLINGIA, both well This infallible remedy is:composed of 
known to medical men and pharmacopolists | —— = ae 
| as antidotes to poison im the veins which pro.  Senicaluiton wae SA ne gi 


_ duces and perpetuates all fiesh-consuming, | 
| bone-deatreying, and obstinate glandular and 
| cutaneous diétempers.- But, although these | 
admirable vegetable antiseptics have long fig- | 


forest tree Apres Batsauga. or Balm 
of Gilead. = 

The Honey of Horehound SOOTHES 
AND SCATTERS all irritations and inflam- 
mations, and the Tar-Dalm CLRANSES 


ured in the materia medica, the beneficent op- | AND Weas the throat and air- Toman 
leading to the lungs. Five additional 


eration of these concentrated extracts, when 
united in one medicine, was never dreamed of | atl im Dealt ection ion = -~ 
by the profession until it was demonstrated in | ju keep you from trying this great 
| the effects of the prams yr ves a famous doctor, who haa 
Syrup. ved thousands “ lives by it in bis 
Among the maladies for which we era | Inge a has no BAD 
warranted, by an immense mass of evidence | TASTE or smell. 
in recommending the Bleod and Liver rquces, 60 cunts gre Of run pores, 
Syrup as an unrivaled remedy may be nam. Bold by all Deuggiste. 
ed Sorefula or King’s Boil, White Swelling s “Gs Pike’s Toothache Drops” 
Erysipelas, Chronic Sores, Abcess, Cancer, Goi- | eure in 1 minute, 
1 | 
HENRY’S:; ., 


tre or Swelled Neck, Tumor, Carbuncle, Sal: | 
INSECT POWDER 


Rheum, Heart Disease, and every variety of | 
18 AN INFALLIBLE DESTROYER OF 


Pimples, Blotches, Pustules, Boils, Humors | 
Exfotiations, Rashea, etc., with which the skin | 
and fleshy fiber of the human species are liable | 
to be infested. * | 

ALL INSECT LIFE, 

tetera ara Me A = tov | OSH STRICTLY ACCORDING DIRECTIONS. 

Pp ion. Dr, Wm. ; AM For 
THE LUNGS Cures Coughs, Colds and Con | _KILLS FLIES LIKE SHOT.’ 
sumption, and all diseases of the Throat and 
Chest. Dr, TOWNSLEY’S TOOTHACHE 
ANODYNE cures in one MINUTE, 


HENRY'S CAMPHOR ICE, 
for Chapped Hands, Chafed Skin, etc 
A Most Reviance PREraRation 


Bleod and Liver | 








Torture Instantly Allayed. 
_ Dr. Townsley’s 


INDIAN VEGETABLE 
TOOTHACHE ANODYNE. 


PRICE 25 CENTS PER BOX. 
‘OR, SP AKER'S PAIN PANACEA, 


me Rheumatism, Neuralgia , Cramps, Colic, Diarrhea 

ae: Fluid Ext. car roe Cholera Infantum, Sprains ,Burns, Scalds 
hilblains, Frost Bites, Swellings, Soreness of 

SS oeyte e pe nem the body, external o: 
| internal. For Colds, Sore Throat, Qumsy, and disease: 
| of the threat and mucous membrane it is an invaluable 
| Fomedy. @orenke everywhere, Price 25 cents, 50 conta, 
= per bottle. 
| 


EDEY’S 
CARBOLIC TROCHES, 


A Specialty for Sore Throat, 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS | the Carbolic Acid of which the Troches are in part com. 


AND UNPRINCIPLED DEALERS, posed acting as a HEALING AGENT and curing a)! form 
| of ulcerated and inflamed surfaces of the larynx and cpi- 
glottis 





PRICE 25 CENTS PER ROX. 








BUCHU. 
‘MEDICAL DEPOT. 


No. 104 South TENTH St. below CHEST- 
NUT, PHILADELPHIA. 





Who endeavor to dispose “or rHzrm own"aad “‘OTEER” | . 
pecialty for FI 








[ARTICLES OX THE REFUTATION | A . the Cleansing power of the 
ATTAINED BT Carbolic Acid tending to expel all collections and forma- 
Hel m Ia’s Genuine P Pm | tions of Mucous Matter, Phiegm, ote., and restoring « 
Extract Buchu | | healthy action to the sensitive and delicate orrans of the 
“ “ Garvepartiie. ° throat apd windpipe. 
“ “ Improved Rose Wash.’ EDEY'S CARBOLIC TROCHES may be safely re- 
SOLD BY lied on as & preventive in all cases of Small Pox, Varie- 
leid, etc, A specialty for Common Colds, Coughs, and all 
ALL DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. disorders of the Throat, Chest, and Lungs 
ASE FOR HELMBOLD’S. 60L.D BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE. 
TAKE FS OTHER | Price 25 Cents per Bottle. 
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HEALTH LIFI. 


A THOROUGH GYMNASTIC SYSTEM 
for LADIES “and GENT _EVIEN 
N' TEN MINUTES ONCE A DAY 
DOUBLES THE STRENGTH IN 

DOES. NOT FATIG 
- REFRESHES AND 
REP PE 


REE MONTHS 
JST. 


¢ 


WE PSTA AN 
“ 7 ; rr 
ON HE NERVO 
: Fe THE IRGC! 
a aa 7 v rh 
NARMS THE EXTRI 
SENERALY 


FA ar 


A 


Cali and mvest pate 


or send for full particulars 
HEALTH-LIFT CO. 
46 -E.14th St..NEW YORK 





NO EXCUSE NOW FOR BEING LATE. 


“Time is Money!” 
ccurateandreliable 


THIRTY 


Hour Clocks 
FOR $2,00. 


THE “SAINT NICHOLAS CLOCK” is a 
detached lever time pi of careful con- 
struction. QU. GUARANT . Novel, taste- 
ful and attreetive in style‘and In every respect an arti- 
cle of puperens exeiBenss. 
It will ran in any position, and will be of 
7 poe Nd ap wage ly AY Me rereg elm 

% ‘amily Room, Shop, tore, Sa 

The cut re ts the “St, Nix 

cut represen: “St. Nicholas” at one fifth 
the actual size, Sent by mail postpaid on receipt of price. 
8. B. JEROME & CO., 

New Haven, Conn. 


FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 

45 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
STATIONERS AND PRINTERS, 
Manufacturers of 
Patent Sprine Back Account Booxs, 
Al kinds first-class Stationery, Writing Papers, Desks, 
Portfolios, Scrap Books, Expense Books, Diaries, 
We keep everything 1 perhes cadeahe peiet ital 
To PuiwrEers.—Use our Patent Com for Inking 
Rollers; also, our Patent Copysble Printing Ink. 


A CARD. 


BEAUTIFUL PICTURES 
AT PANIC PRICES! 





















One doz. Ste ic Views 75 cents by mail 
on eee oe ten Album Views for 25 
cents, All . both and Foreign. Whole 
sale and retail, Address, 

J.C. HENRY & CO., 
Glens’ Falls, N. ¥, 
Automatic Blind Fastener. 
-—~—a| This Patent’ Blind 
ee te 
momentby.any one. with- 


Aocatchanging the blind. 
SaMP.e sent for 10 cts. or one doz. 


50 cts. discount to the trade 
SLAT F. > _ 

















Meneely’s Bells. | 
yenede at THE MENEELY BELL P Foun: 
RY,” West Troy, x.y. New Patent Mountings. 


CaTaLoGcurs FRez. 
a BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Established in 1687. 
S -s dary tebe, aad and ~~, mounted 
Behools, Farms, rier Court-houses, Fire 
etc. Fully Warranted. 


Titustrated Cata 
Vanduzen & Tift, 102 & 


THE TOLL GATE: go incbaious gem. 60 ob- 
cone wo got. Address with stamp, E.C. Anngy, Buf- 





sent Free. 
E. Second 8t.,Cin. 








YOU HAVE any impediment in your Speech 
an cea ene, ae stamp and send address, 0. 
Hovenrron, Batavia, N. ¥ 


e* 








NEW YORK SCHOOLJOURNAL 


PIANOS? 









ATERS’ CONCERTO PARLOR ORGANS 
are the mos’ heautiful in style 


it 


ant perfect in 
The CO: 


best 
ean, 
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| 
i 
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a 
a 
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Extra Inducements Offered. 
suit , 


PHELPS & SON, 


Prices and Terms to 





a] owes ° 
E [ WA: Oe) ai aca) eal : 
i ¢ 
s $ 
t ¢ 

’ co 
5 3 
eg 24 
@ <= 

PIANOS. 
Pianos and Organs Rented, and rent allowed towards 
purchasing. 


308 Fulton Street, opposite Johnson, Brooklyn 








MAS 


CABINET ORGANS. 


UNEQUALED <cc.<c- UNAPPROACHED 
fm capaci 


ity and excellenc® by any others. Awarded 


THREE ADGHEST MEDALS 


wo DIPLOMA OF HONOR +: 
VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867. 


ONLY in Europe, or which present such extraordi- 
nary excellence as to command a 

awarded highest premiums at Indus 
ALWAYS sietrpoat ely omy not been ca in 
been preferred. 
BEST Saw Ste aerivaied, “s 
SNTAL CIROULAR, with opinions of more 


than One Thousand (sent free). 


INSIST er snot recurs oer uasane cow 


Sor selling inferior and for this 
reason often try very hard to sell else. 

with most important a 

ments ever made. ew 

Superb 

8. 


PIANO-HARP CABINET r ORGAN 


for monthly or quarterly 
rent pays for the organ. 


IES sores Sizes 
Esterase 


SILVER CAROLS 


ONE MILLION 


Childr d Youth will be singing from thig last 
est and. best DAY-SOHOOL NOING BOOK by aly. 
ring the co 


1876, if sales increase as idly du 

months as in the six byes just - Ado; al- 
ready by hundreds of bay in the ey » Ly 
Ask your bookseller for it, or send 50 cents tor sample 
copy. Specimen . 











y- 5& pages free. . 
W.W.WHITNEY,TOLEDO,O. 


—- = 

' -Our weaving capacity is 

now 6,500 CORSETS 

daily, or a yearly 
aggregate of 


1,700,000. 


These Corsets have met 
the demand of the times in 
Gwing @ PERFECT AND 
SUBSTANIIAL CORSET 
at PANIC RATES, Their 
eminently superior qual- 
ity has been more and 
more appreciated, and 
without question they 
are now the most popu- 


R 

made. ist. Because they are 
perfect in fit, while flexible 
to the natural movementsof 
theform. 2d. They are sty 
lish, durable and luxurious | 
stowear. 8d. Being woven © 
Without seam, and in per 
fect symmetry ofshape,-heir 
stay propertiesare unappro. & 
ached. Cur new improved p 
qualities have one of the E 
labels here printed in Gold ; 
and Black—take no other— Fg 
cut these out and compare 
—beware cf counterfeits— 
pos The Le peemeer forma which oyr 2 3 

s have, was never produced by weaving until the inven 
Wonderful PATENT Loom, while their oupactiney is Suanted Ge the tak 


and Silvcr Medals awarded us, as well as the continually i creasing 
, in 
demand. If your dealer does not keep them, send for our atboudan. 


UNITED STATES CORSEP CO, 
NEW YORK. P,. 0. BOX 4928. 


HARRISON, BRADFORD & CO’S 
CELEBRATED AMERICAN 


STEEL 


























PENS. 


No. 605. 
Falcon, Nos. 20, 28, 75, 1, &c. 
EMBRACING EVERY STYLE AND FINISH. 

FACTORY ; MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK. 


OFFICE; 75 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
Mrs. J.T. BENEDICT’S , 


BOARDING AND GAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


7 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET, N, Y. 








THE COURSE OF STUDY includes all the branches requisite for the Moral, Meatz” 

and Physical education of Young Ladies. ‘ 

THE PRIMARY COURSE is adapted for children from four to nine years of age 

THE ACADEMIC COURSE embraces all the necessary fundamental branches c. ; = 

English education. ’ ‘ 

THE COLLEGIATE COURSE of four_years includes the branches taught in the 

arghest Collegiate Institutions fot the education of Young Ladies. 

A POST GRADUATE COURSE, for Young Ladies who continue their reading in 

the direction of History, the higher Mathematics, Languages, Literature, etc. 

The facilities furnished for the acquirement ot Modern Languages are unsurpassed. 

Special attention is given to Music, Drawing and Painting. 

COURSE -OF LECTURES are delivered by Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., and other 

eminent:scholars, on Ethics, History, Literature, Science and Art. 

For instruction in English, French and Latin, terms per annum are, for Day Pupils, 

from $60 to $225 ; for Family Pupils, Board anc Tuition, $800. 

The current year begins October 1st. 

I take great pleasure in testifying to the ability of Mrs. J. T. Benedict as an instructor 

and guide to young ladies, Her views of education I consider most just, while her large 

experience has given them a practical form, Her sound judgwent, her well-furnishee 

mind, her conscientious faithfulness, ard her patient industry are the highest attributes 

of the teacher HOWARD CROSBY 
Reference is made also to Rev. William Taylor, D.D., New York ; Rev. Charles © 

Robinson, D.D., New York ; Rev. John Worcester, D.D., Burlington, Vt. ; AS. Hatch 

Esq., New York City; L. M. Bates, Esq.; J. M. Williams, Esq., Chicago, Ill. ; 

Jersey City. N. J. ; Walter Carter, Esq, of Carter & Bros., New York. 


PEOPLE’S LINE FOR ALBANY. 


Tue LARGEST AND Most MAGNIFICENT: RIVER STEAMERS IN THE WORLD. 


The St.John, Drew and Dean Richmond. 

NE of the above steamers will leave Pier 41 N. R., foot Canal street, DAILY (SUN- 

DAYS excepted,) at 6 o'clock, arriving at Albany in time to connect with trains for 
Saratogs and North and West points. Return leave Albeny oo p.m., oron the ar 

rival of connecting trains from the West, North and East. T gh tickets can be had 
at the office on the wharf; and checked to destination ; also, at Dodd’s 
office, 944 Broadway, At Fifth Avenue Hotel, and No. 4 Court street, Brooklyn. Freight 
received until the hour of departure. 
N. B.—State rooms warmed by steam in cool months. Meals served on the Euro- 











pean plan. ; 








